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OF THE DEAF 


Vol. 93 May, 1948 No. 3 


The Thirty-Third Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf* 


Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida, 
June 16-20, 1947 


General Sessions 


R, CLARENCE J. SETTLES, President of the Convention of 

American Instructors of the Deaf, had charge of the 
Thirty-Third Biennial Meeting, which was held at the 
Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida, June 
16-20, 1947. On the evening of Monday, June 16, the Hon. 
J. Thomas Gurney, Chairman of the Board of Control of 
Florida, welcomed the delegates and guests to Florida on 
behalf of the State of Florida. The Hon. Frank F. Harold, 
Mayor of St. Augustine, welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the city. On behalf of the delegates Mr. Boyd Nelson, Supt. 
of the Utah School for the Deaf, responded for the West, 
Miss Harriet McLaughlin, Prin. of Public School 47, New 
York, New York, replied for the East and for the Council 
of Day School Teachers, Miss Eugenia Thornton, Prin. of 
the Alabama School, answered for the South and the Super- 
vising Principals of Schools for the Deaf, and Mr. Wesley 
Lauritsen, a deaf teacher at the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, responded on behalf of the North. Mr. Lauritsen also 
brought greetings from Mr. Louis C. Tuck who was gradu- 
ated from Gallaudet College in the Class of 1870. 


*The entire Proceedings of the Convention will be published at 
a later date. 
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Dr. J. J. Tigert, President of The University of Florida, 
gave the address of the evening, his subject being “Educa- 
tion Today and Its Relation to World Peace.” 

The address of Dr, Settles, as President of the Conven- . 
tion, “Look to the Future,” was given at the General Session 
on Tuesday, June 17. The six main points of his address 
were (1) Will the discovery of the atom bomb have any 
great effect on population trends? Will the trend be away 
from the larger cities? Will future discoveries of use for 
atomic energy cause the populations of larger cities to 
disintegrate and go to the interior of our country? (2) Pos- 
sible increase in the general population. (3) Areas and popu- 
lated areas of greatest density of population must be con- 
sidered. (4) Growth of the public school classes for excep- 
tional children and the possible distribution of classes. 
(5) Admission of the hard of hearing in increasing number 
to state schools. (6) The slow learning child. Dr. Settles 
pointed out that 

“Trends seem to indicate that enrollment in the denominational 
and private schools are on the increase while day schools have 
shown some enrollment loss. Unless there is a radical and unexpected 
shift in population because of great inventions, improvements and 
changes in our industrial program, it is a safe prediction that en- 
rollment in state schools for the deaf will increase in the same 
proportion as there will be increases in the enrollment in our public 
schools. Undoubtedly, there will always be a place for the residential 
school and there is a need for newer and better buildings and more 
up to date equipment.” 

Dr. Settles pointed out clearly the tremendous increase 
in preschool work. In the January 1947 ANNALS it was 
pointed out that the schools for the deaf reported 1,178 
pupils in preschool with 159 teachers. He also pointed out 
that men in the Army who had received an adequate 
physical education program stood the stress and strain of 
war much better than those who had not had it. In pointing 
out the importance of Vocational Education, Dr. Settles 
said, 


“Vocational education is expensive education because it takes 
laboratories and machine shops to properly prepare children for 
different vocations. State schools for the deaf originally set the 
standards for such training in the public schools; however, the 
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public schools have far out-distanced our schools in providing modern 
training and up to date equipment in the vocational field.” 


Dr. Settles stressed the point that Visual Education is 
rapidly gaining ground and is fast becoming a very im- 
portant means of educating the deaf child and that because 
of its importance a section on Visual Education had been 
given a place on the Convention program. 

Dr. Settles abhored the fact that the Convention had 
done so little in the field of research and by comparison 
pointed out the great amount that had been done by the 
American Foundation for the Blind. One field of work with 
the deaf, especially in need of greater research, was in 
measurement and guidance. In regard to publicity Dr. Set- 
tles believes this is the opportune time to push publicity 
on the history of the education of the deaf as “the excep- 
tional child is getting so much attention at the present 
time.” Eight specific points on reorganization and new 
trends were placed before the Convention. Reference was 
made also to the expansion program at Gallaudet College. 
Dr. Settles concluded by saying “Education in the future 
must concern itself more than it has in the past with outlooks 
and attitudes.” 

The General Session on Tuesday morning, June 17, was 
devoted to Speech. 

Dr. George A. Kopp, Associate Professor of Speech and 
Research Associate of The University of Michigan, spoke 
on “A Visible Speech Educational Research Program.” Dr. 
Kopp pointed out ‘that Visible Speech was “a development 
that is the product of understanding on the part of the 
physicists and electronic engineers of the scientific problems 
involved in translating sound to sight.” According to Dr. 
Kopp a research program to evaluate visible speech in edu- 
cation and to discover what changes, if any, are needed 
in the translation equipment, was instituted in September, 
1946, at the University of Michigan in cooperation with 
Michigan State Normal College and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 17, the General Session was 
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devoted to Auricular Training, the main topic being “The 
Proper Selection and Use of Individual Hearing Aids by 
Children.” Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson of the Illinois School 
presided. The six members of the Panel were Mary Wood 
Whitehurst, Director, Hearing Rehabilitation Center, New 
York, New York, formerly, Director of Auditory Training, 
Hoff Hospital, Leo Doerfier, Northwestern University 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Mrs. Harriet Montague, Direc- 
tor of Correspondence Course, John Tracy Clinic, formerly 
Associate Editor of The Volta Review, Miss Grace Harris, 
Teacher of Acoustic Training, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Miss Audrey Hicks, Supervisor of Acoustic Train- 
ing, Central Institute, Miss Betty Wright, American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Miss Whitehurst in speaking on “Making Use of Residual 
Hearing” believed that much could be done for a child hav- 
ing a 70, 80, or even a 90 decibel loss of hearing in certain 
cases, if proper training were given. Miss Whitehurst said 


“T believe that results of formal testing for a hearing aid are 
of doubtful value when the child has no speech perception. His 
response, no matter how cooperative he may be, is unreliable. Neither 
is the audiogram of much assistance. Seldom does it represent a real 
threshold of hearing if the child has never heard before these pure 
tones because he tends to wait until the tones acquire considerable 
volume before responding. . . . I want to be certain that there is 
enough residual hearing present to make the purchase of an aid 
worthwhile. . . . Ultimately the child must wear his hearing aid 
the better part of the day, except, of course, when engaging in 
sports or in strenuous exercise. It is my wish that he learn to 
accept his newly found hearing as naturally as his normally hearing 
friends accept theirs and to use it continuously as they use theirs. 
They cannot cut their hearing on and off at will. Why should he? 
Furthermore the ‘on and off’ user, whether child or adult, never 
really becomes skilled in the art of using a hearing aid. He cannot 
belong to both silent and hearing worlds. He must make up his 
mind which it is to be and stay permanently in that world. With 
proper guidance and training, the deafened child can be led to 
make the right choice. It is up to us to help him make that choice.” 


The paper, “Hearing Aids For Children” by Dr. Harold 
Westlake, Professor of Audiology, Northwestern University, 
was read by Mr. Leo Doerfler. Dr. Westlake stated that 


“It is not the thesis of this paper that every child in a school 
for the deaf should be given clinical tests to determine the usefulness 
of an instrument. But it is the thesis of this paper that each youngster 
in a residential school is entitled to a careful consideration of his 
case. All those who show an indication of profiting from amplifica- 
tion should be given a careful analysis in a hearing aid clinic. A 
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program which ignores residual hearing and assumes complete deaf- 
ness is no more justifiable than keeping acoustically handicapped 
children in the classes for normal children where normal hearing is 
assumed.” 

Dr. Westlake gave a special warning to school administra- 
tors to be careful about shifting teachers into the Auricular 
field who are not adequately prepared as such work requires 
very rigid training. 

Dr. Fred Kranz, Vice-President and Director of Auditory 
Research of the Sonotone Corporation, presented a paper 
on the “Use of Hearing Aids by Children.” Dr. Kranz said 

“The question as to whether a hearing aid can be of help to a 
small child having deficient hearing depends primarily on whether 
there is still some residual hearing left. If tests show that the child 
is totally deaf, of course a hearing aid can never be of any assistance.” 
Dr. Kranz pointed out clearly, what so many people forget, 
that even though a child has some hearing, if it is not enough 
to enable him, even with an aid, to imitate speech, the 
teachers and parents should carefully judge whether the 
time and expense involved would justify an elaborate pro- 
gram in training his residual hearing. 

Mrs. Harriet Montague of the John Tracy Clinic ex- 
plained to some extent about her work on the Correspond- 
ence Course for mothers of deaf children. Many questions 
were asked and answered concerning the use of hearing 
aids. One point of interest that was brought out was the 
fact that one hundred and fifty children in the public 
schools in Baltimore are today wearing hearing aids. It 
was pointed out that State Education services today, gen- 
erally, will supply hearing aids to pupils who otherwise 
would have to go without. 

On Tuesday evening, June 17, Dr. Colin English, Superin- 
tendent, State Department of Public Instruction in Florida, 
spoke on “Modern Trends in Education.” Dr. English em- 
phasized the vast difference between today and a hundred 
years ago in our social responsibility and pointed out that 
our human resources are just as important, if not more so, 
as our natural resources. Switzerland and Denmark were 
pointed out as nations having great human resources in 
comparison to their natural resources, and still having a very 
high standard of living. 
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On Wednesday morning, June 18, the General Session was 
devoted to Curriculum with Edmund B. Boatner, Superin- 
tendent of the American School, presiding. Dr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, Supt. of the California School for the Deaf, 
spoke on “Time To Take Inventory.” Dr. Stevenson stated 
that 

“If you study the cross-section of any school population, you will 
find that 48% to 50% are congenitally deaf, approximately 92% are 
either congenitally deaf or deaf before speech patterns have been 
established, and practically 95% enter school at age 5% or 6 years 
of age without ee. speech, written language, or language 
comprehension. Only 3% have lost hearing after age 6. These factors 
should have a bearing on our teaching and on what we can expect. 
The curriculum should be geared accordingly.” 

Dr. Stevenson in pointing out that the stress on preschool 
was important in thinking about curriculum content said 

“There are certain definite advantages for the deaf in preschool 

training, and such should be advocated under suitable arrangements, 
but not through attendance at residential schools. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many subscribe to the thought that the deaf 
are lost orally and educationally if they do not begin their schooling 
at age 3 years. To blame this and the use of signs in outside activi- 
ties for our failures in the classroom is to find a scapegoat for weak- 
ness in teaching.” 
Dr. Stevenson believes the term “manual” is ambiguous 
and stated that in California they were endeavoring to use 
the term “non-oral” and that absolutely no thought of 
mental inferiority should be held with non-oral classes. Dr. 
Stevenson in speaking of hearing aids said, 

“The question that must be answered is whether or not all 

children possess usable sound perception. Through many years of 
testing and study, some of us have found that only approximately 
25 per cent of all deaf children have sufficient sound perception to 
be usable.” 
Dr. Stevenson also warned that possession of sound percep- 
tion does not, by any means, guarantee the person is a good 
lip reader. Language, said the speaker, is still the problem 
for deaf students, whether he is in a pure oral school or 
in a school under the combined system. Dr. Stevenson was 
most emphatic in saying that 

“The deaf child learns language through the full use of 
language and not through completing sentences, true and 
false statements, and elliptical forms.” In commenting on 
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speech and speech reading the speaker pointed out that valu- 
able as these are still 

“The danger, in the past and also today, is that of devoting too 
much time to speech at the expense of reading and language. Failures 
in speech must be readily acknowledged before it is too late. The 
easily coined statement that a non-oral deaf child can make as good 
educational progress in an oral class as he can in a manual or non- 
oral class is untrue and baseless.” 

In conclusion the speaker stressed the point that above all 
definite provision must be made in any course of study 
for character building. 

Miss Imogene Allen, Supervising Teacher of the Louisi- 
ana School spoke on “The Curriculum” in which she empha- 
sized that today the modern curriculum should be adjusted 
to the ability of the individual pupil. Miss Allen pointed 
out that supervisors for preschool children should have 
virtually as high qualifications as the teachers because of 
the problem of giving continuous speech and speech read- 
ing. It was Miss Allen’s contention also, that “It is better 
to read stories in order to learn language than it is to 
learn language in order to read stories.” 

Dr. Walter Wilkins, Director of Nutrition Investigations 
and Services for the Florida State Board of Health spoke 
on “Nutrition and Human Welfare” in which he empha- 
sized that the new science of nutrition does more than show 
the way to better health and improved physique. It affords 
a solution, according to Dr. Wilkins, to some of our most 
difficult social and economic problems. 

General Fulgencio Batista, formerly of Cuba, addressed 
the Convention at Daytona Beach on the evening of the 
Convention Banquet. 

On Thursday morning a business meeting was held. Mr. 
Dwight Reeder, Prin. of the Louisiana School, spoke on 
the subject of reciprocal retirement benefits. As Mr. Reeder 
said 

“All of us some day are going to arrive at the age where we will 
want to retire, but unfortunately when we move from one school 
for the deaf to another, it is usually to a different state, and 
usually we lose not only our retirement finances, but also the time 
that we have built up in the state where we have been serving. 


For that reason I would like to bring to your attention the pos- 
sibility of a national retirement system of reciprocity.” 
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It was Mr. Reeder’s suggestion that teachers of the deaf 
should follow the same plan as is being promulgated by 
the N.E.A. 

Mr. Glen Harris, Supt. of the Montana School for the 
Deaf, presented the report of the Treasurer. 

Dr. Ethel Poore presented the report of the Resolutions 
Committee in which appreciation was expressed to the many 
organizations in Florida that had helped in making the 
Convention a success. Appreciation was also expressed to 
Dr. Settles and Dr. Elstad for managing the Convention so 
successfully, to Mr. William McClure and his corps of 
interpreters, to Dr. Harry Best for his work with the Deaf 
and to Dr. Percival Hall for his many years of outstanding 
help to the profession. 

It was also proposed and passed that certificates be given 
to House Mothers and House Fathers who work in schools 
for the deaf, that a Visual Education Section be included 
in the regular framework of the Convention, that the Con- 
vention urge the passage by Congress of Senate Bill 1764 
which proposed removing the disability of the Civil Service 
regulation on deaf people. 

Mr. Howard M. Quigley, Supt. of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, made a report on a “Joint Statement of Prin- 
ciples of Cooperation with Respect to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Deaf by the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency.” 

It was moved by Tobias Brill, Prin. of the New Jersey 
School, and passed that inasmuch as The Convention will be 
one hundred years old in 1850 that a committee of five be 
empowered to make suggestions concerning the revisement 
of the constitution. 

It was moved by Supt. Boatner of the American School 
and passed that the Convention Bulletin and the Voca- 
tional Bulletin be discontinued and the annual allotment 
for this purpose be given to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear. It was moved by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee “That the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf authorize 
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the subsidizing of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dar in an 
amount that shall be deemed advisable by the officers and 
the directors of the Convention.” The motion was passed. 
A vote of appreciation was given Tobias Brill, Editor of 
the Convention Bulletin, and to Uriel Jones, Editor of the 
Vocational Bulletin. 

It was moved by Odie Underhill of the North Carolina 
School that the annual membership be increased from 
$1.00 to $2.00, effective January 1, 1948. The motion was 
carried. 

The following new officers, directors, and section com- 
mittee leaders were elected: 


President 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
First Vice-President 
Dr. Ethel Poore, Tennessee School 
Second Vice-President 
Miss Katherine A. Casey, Georgia School 
Secretary 
Mr. Charles Falk, Nebraska School 
Directors 
Dr. C. J. Settles, Florida School 
Mrs. Serenna Davis, Philadelphia, W & E Martin School 
Karl Van Allen, Principal, Halifax School, Nova Scotia 


Section CoMMITTEE LEADERS 


rt 
Mrs. Hazel McLaughlin, Iowa School 
Auricular Training and Rhythm 
Miss Mary Numbers, Clarke School 
Curriculum Content 
Hugo Schunoff, Missouri School 
Deaf Teachers 
Chester Dobson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Health and Physical Education 
Paul Baldridge, Arizona School 
Preschool and Kindergarten 
Roy M. Stelle, Illinois School 
Research 
Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, New Jersey School 


Speech 
Miss Alice Rooney, Junior High School 47, New York 
Supervision 
Kenneth Huff, Arkansas School 
Visual Education 
Myron A. Leenhouts, California School 
Publication 
Tobias Brill, New Jersey School 
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The General Session on Thursday afternoon, June 19, was 
devoted to Vocational Training. Mr. Roy G. Parks, Prin. 
of the Mississippi School presided. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, State Director of Vocational Educa- 

tion of Georgia and President of the American Vocational 
Association, spoke on “Trends in Vocational Education.” 
Dr. Mobley said he would like to welcome 
“you to the state which was the first state in the Union to provide 
vocational funds for a school for the deaf. I believe we started 
in 1938 providing Federal aid for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation in the Georgia School for the Deaf.” 
Dr. Mobley pointed out that Vocational Education is in- 
creasing in all nations in the world, and pointed out that 
in the United States “the trend in college education in the 
past forty years has been toward vocational education. 

Mr. H. B. Cummings, Regional Representative of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, spoke on the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program in which he said 

“In serving the deaf the Rehabilitation Departments in the re- 
spective states would like very much to cooperate with your schools 
in finishing the product which you have so ably started, but which 
in many instances you are not able to complete by virtue of the 
limited number of courses that you are able to give in your voca- 
tional department, by virtue of the fact that it is almost impossible 
to equip one given school with all of the types of machinery that 
would be needed to train the deaf in all types of jobs that they 
would like to do. So there is necessity, it seems to me, for a close 
relationship between your school and your State Department of 


Education—the rehabilitation division of that state department of 
education.” 


Mr. Claud M. Andrews, Florida Director of Vocational 
Training and Rehabilitation, spoke on “Trends in Voca- 
tional Education,” stressing the point that the vocational 
man must also have a good foundation in general education 
and the person trained in general education must be trained 
vocationally. 

At the General Session on Thursday evening, June 19, 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, President and Director in Charge of 
the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles spoke on “The Role 
of Parents in the Education of the Deaf.” Mrs. Tracy told 
about discovering her son was deaf, seeking medical aid, 
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and of taking a correspondence course for mothers of deaf 
children and how because of the deafness of her son she 
became interested in helping parents of deaf children. She 
explained in some detail the work of the clinic. In speaking 
of the Correspondence Course at her Clinic Mrs. Tracy said, 

“Many of the parents have taken all or part of the Correspondence 

Course before coming to summer school so they have already started. 
We found that the correspondence course is good, but it could be 
better. We change it all the time. We learn from the parents and 
we learn from the children. But we have found that if the parent 
can just see what to do—you can write about it, you can read about 
it, but it is not as good as if you can sit down two or three days 
with that little child, at a little table, on the floor or on the grass. 
Education is where you find it. When we sit down with a parent 
and show them our methods, it is so much easier.” 
Mrs. Tracy hopes to establish a traveling clinic in connec- 
tion with the Correspondence Course, because it would 
help in parent education, which, according to Mrs. Tracy, 
“is the greatest thing. I think it is the newest thing, and I 
think it is the greatest step forward in the education of the 
deaf. To me it is the most important step forward.” 

The general session on Friday morning, June 20, was 
devoted to the preschool. Mr. John Grace, Prin. of the Gal- 
laudet School, St. Louis, Mo., was chairman. The members 
of the Panel consisted of Mrs. Jane Olmstead, Central Insti- 
tute, Mr. James Galloway, Supt. of the Rochester School, 
and Mr. John A. Klein, Director of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dr. Rachel Dawes Davies, Assistant Professor in Western 
Reserve University in the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center and State Supervisor of the Day Schools in Northern 
Ohio spoke on “What Is a Nursery Class Group—and What 
Is it Not?” Dr. Davies said that 


“Ohio for twenty-five years has made provision in day schools for 
the education of three-year old deaf children. Through the legislature, 
Ohio for twenty-five years has provided $300.00 per pupil and any 
addition which the school may wish to contribute. The state provides 
$300 for each child and they have been sent to day schools with 
other hearing children for at least fifteen years, and some perhaps 
before that. In Ohio, of course, that means the child can go home. 
If he cannot go home the state provides for the payment of his 
board in an acceptable foster home, or if he can be transported, the 
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state provides transportation for him to his home in buses or even 
in taxies, which seems to be a very desirable program in that the 
child can be sent to his home or have the advantage of home.” 

Mrs. Jane Olmstead of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., in speaking on “Nursery School Training in 
Residential Schools for the Deaf” said the greatest amount 
of disagreement centered around these points: 

“Whether or not a state residential school should enter the field 
of nursery training at all; whether or not any educational or social 
benefits accrue to a child who has had nursery school training. Some 

. say they have followed these children through seven or eight 
years of training in nursery school and found that it paid great 
dividends. Other superintendents find that there is no difference at 


all between nursery trained children and children who came in 
six years of age.” 


ART 


William H. Grow of the Florida School for the Deaf 
directed the discussion in the field of art which were cen- 
tered around the three questions (1) “What should be 
included in a good course of study for art?” (2) “How 
should art be correlated with other subjects?” (3) “What are 
the best methods for teaching art so that children can use 
it to make a living?” It was pointed out that a general 
course in Commercial Art would prove of value to deaf 
students as there are opportunities for women and men 
trained in designing, drafting, sign painting, engraving, 
photography, etc., and that “the deaf can go into large 
establishments and work with original ideas in design and 
color.” 

Although some schools do not have an art department, 
Miss Sarah Peters of the Tennessee School emphasized that 
for the past three years in the primary department, the cor- 
relation of art with other school activities had been carried 
out with success. Mr. F. Victor Rahner of Florida said that 
students who are really interested in photography should 
get all the art work they can in school, then go into a studio 
for basic training. Miss Edythe Purcell of the Idaho School 
said that Creative Art should have a very important place 
in the curriculum of the deaf child as he misses some of 
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the means of expression which the hearing child takes for 
granted. 


CURRICULUM 


In their paper “Teaching The Deaf Child To Read,” 
Marie MeNiel, Anne Meluso, and Loretta Winters, all of 
Junior High School 47, New York, New York, stated that 
although silent reading is most important for the deaf child 
yet the printed form “is used to supplement and reinforce 
the lipreading of words or simple sentences.” They also 
pointed out quite clearly that the teacher must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the language principles involved in the 
reading situation so that these principles can be taught. 

M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, in reporting on “The Use of 
Modern Instruments in the Teaching of Reading” said, 

In 1941, at the Pennsylvania School, we took four classes of about 
10, or 11 pupils each, and taught them reading for one year, under 
four different methods. We found without doubt that improvement 
comes with practice. The pupils who were made to read large amounts 
of material improved more rapidly than those who “studied” what 
they read carefully, with explanations by the teacher of all un- 
familiar words. The latter pupils naturally could not cover as much 
material as those who didn’t stop to worry about individual un- 
familiar words. 

In his paper on “Social Training,” William J. McClure, 
Prin. of Kendall School, said that more freedom should 
be given the older students in schools for the deaf. He 
emphasized that 
normal relations between boys and girls are a very important part 
of social training. We are hampering the social growth of many 
of the children in our schools for the deaf because we keep too 
rigid controls on the entire group for fear that a few may occasionally 
overstep the bounds of propriety. Would it not be better to deny 
such privileges to the few who show they cannot behave than to 
deny them to all for fear of the few? If those who conform to social 
customs receive privileges which those who do not conform do not 


receive, I believe there will be a decided improvement in observance 
of such customs. 


Stanley R. Harris, Supt. of the West Virginia Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind, spoke on “Disciplining The 
School Child,” in which he stressed “the distinct difference 
between discipline and punishment . . . as punishment is 
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resorted to when discipline has failed.” Supt. Harris also 
stated that the matter of disciplining the preschool child 
should be given more consideration by the school officials 
and that helpful suggestions should be made to the parent. 


Dear TEACHERS 


William McClure, Principal of the Kendall School and 
Director of the Normal Training Department of Gallaudet 
College, stressed the importance of the deaf teacher in 
the American Schools for the Deaf, pointing out that in 
1947 about 20% of the teachers of the deaf in the United 
States were deaf. In pointing out that many schools and 
state boards of education are requiring additional work 
Mr. McClure spoke of various ways in which a deaf teacher 
may advance himself professionally by further study. Mr. 
McClure suggested that a number of deaf teachers might 
cooperate and secure the services of an interpretor for 
several classes at some university during the summer session 
or it might follow the plan of the North Carolina University 
which sent one of their instructors to the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. Mr. McClure also pointed out that deaf 
people might profit as much from a correspondence course as 
hearing people. In speaking of the deaf attending graduate 
school Mr. McClure said, 

“T know of one young deaf man who felt he got quite a bit from 
the class discussions, notes, etc. He made friends with a number 
of the other students in the class. Before each class he would prepare 
sheets of regular notebook paper. He would ask two or three friends 
who took copious notes if they would place his paper beneath their 
own. Then he would have several sets of notes on each lecture. 
What one notetaker omitted would usually be found on one of the 
other papers. In this way the young man missed very little of the 
lectures and discussions. This plan, along with considerable outside 
reading, conferences with the professor, and library work should 
enable the deaf teacher who so desires to make quite satisfactory 


progress in regular university classes without demanding too much 
special attention from the professor.” 


Robert M. Greenmun of the Ohio State School spoke on 
“How The Teaching of Shop Language May Be Correlated 
With Academic Classroom Work.” Mr. Greenmun believed 
that too much emphasis in schools was placed upon the 
shortcoming of a deaf person in his inability to express 
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himself in fluent language Mr. Greenmun said 


“It would do all of us good to get out of the classroom occasionally 
and take positions in industry where we could observe the adult 
deaf at work. Perhaps we would then be better qualified to properly 
evaluate the relative importance of language in comparison with other 
tools which are necessary in industry. Few of us would be surprised 
at the little uses to which language is put in the performance of his 
occupational duties by the deaf worker, but many would be surprised 
at the unimportance language assumes in successful workmanship, 
or in the minds of the deaf person himself and his fellow workers. 
Means of communication are worked out which are perfectly satis- 
factory to all parties concerned, and the handicap of communication 
is much less than might be assumed by the uninitiated.” 


LIBRARY 


According to Miss Esther Solheim of the Minnesota School 
who spoke on “A Typical Day in the Minnesota Library,” 
the 


“library is open Monday through Friday from 9:00 to 3:45, although 
these hours will be increased during the coming year in order to have 
the library open during all school hours, 8:00 through 3:40. There 
are 25 classes in our school and each is scheduled to one library 
period each week. These periods vary from 20 minutes to 40 minutes, 
depending on the class. All classes are accompanied by their teachers, 
although the librarian is in full charge. A plan being used this year 
for the first time in the Minnesota School is to have the librarian 
visit the classes for at least one period each day. “This is,” according 
to Miss Solheim, “the only way a non-teacher can really grasp the 
language limitations of these children and really to appreciate and 
understand the work that our teachers are doing with the different 
groups. 


Miss Stella S. Heinl, Librarian of the Illinois School, 
who spoke on the “Operation of the School Library” stressed 
the point that 
“from the vast horde of books written for hearing children by 
authors without knowledge of the limited vocabulary of deaf chil- 
dren, the librarian must select his wares. . . . One of our supervisors, 
Mr. > N. Orman, Unit III, has made a ‘constructive contribution 
in this direction during the past year. He has tried out small col- 
lections of books kept in his office. By placing them in the hands 
of children to read, and checking results, he has evolved a list 
of books suitable for 3rd preparatory through 1st grade—a reading 
level difficult to supply.” 

Miss Eloise Kennedy of the Illinois School in speaking 
on “The Library From the Teacher’s Viewpoint” said 
“reading will save him [the deaf person] from the boredom 
of being among people whose conversation he is unable to 


follow.” Miss Kennedy says books of each grade level should 
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be kept together and one rule strictly enforced should be 
that books be taken only from the correct grade level or 
below. 


PuysicaAL HEALTH 


A number of teachers from the various schools gave 
demonstrations of how to teach tennis, badminton and 
wrestling. Much discussion was given over as to the best 
methods of giving a proper physical education program to 
students who are not interested, primarily in athletics. 
Superintendent Lloyd E. Berg of the Iowa School told about 
his visit to the high school in Danburg, Iowa, which, though 
a very small school, had turned out exceedingly successful 
teams. Superintendent Berg said that from his observation 
he believed the greater part of the success came from the 
general “will to win” spirit which prevailed everywhere 
in the school together with the uncanny ability of the 
Danburg team “to size up their opponents and play to their 
weaknesses in the meanwhile making them play to their 
own strong points.” 

F. A. Caligiuri, Athletic Director of the Florida School, 
in his paper on “Wrestling” said “a successful wrestler must 
possess a certain amount of intelligence. He may not be the 
best scholastically, but he must be a quick thinker, as he 
is always called upon to make split-second decisions which 
would affect the outcome of the bout one way or another. 
A wrestler with lesser intelligence invariably depends upon 
brute strength which does not always win bouts.” 

J. J. Wise, Director of Athletics of The American School 
for the Deaf, discussed at some length the problem of 
attitude toward athletics by some of the students in the 
schools. 

Mrs. Beth Wetherbee, Girls’ Athletic Director in the 
American School, in speaking on the question of whether 
or not girls should take part in athletic contests said 

“Whatever arguments there are against such competition are far 
outnumbered by favorable points when it comes to considering the 
deaf girl. She needs to be lifted out of any thoughts or feelings 
of inferiority that her deafness may have given her. She needs to 


have it proved to her that she is the equal of any hearing girl of 
her own age in abilities of every sort. She needs to know that she 
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can meet them on their grounds and do the same work just as well 
or better, than they can do.” 


PRESCHOOL 


Mildred A. Groht and Mary C. New of the Lexington 
School made a very decided point in their paper on “The 
Preschool Program at the Lexington School” in emphasizing 
that a child be thought of as an individual; a person in 
his own right, and not as a two or three year old pupil” 
and that “the wise teacher can create situations for the 
learning of those things she particularly wishes the child 
to learn, if such situations do not occur incidentally.” It is 
their belief also that the ease with which these children inter- 
pret “casual” lip-reading proves, to an extent, the merits of 
the “whole word,” “whole sentence” approach. In this class 
an effort was made to get the children to use natural, every- 
day, idiomatic, conversational language. In one year they 
had twenty-five such expressions, such as “Ouch,” “No 
more,” “Wait a minute,” “Be careful,” “Let me see,” “I’m 
sorry,” “Hurry up,” and “You're silly.” 

Mrs. Jane Olmstead of the Central Institute in speaking 
on “The Nursery School for Deaf Children” said that a 
nursery school is a very important part of a child’s educa- 
tion and that it is doubly so for the deaf child and that the 
nursery school teacher does as much for the mother as for 
the child. Every entering preschool child at Central Institute 
is given a mental test before he is accepted. The Randall 
Island Performance Series is used for the young child. 

Sister Maura of the St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in 
Buffalo, New York, spoke on “The Preschool Program.” 
Sister Maura stressed that “the most important requisite 
is the teacher who should be specially gifted and properly 
prepared for her difficult but inspiring work,” and that 
the results generally obtained, that of helping a deaf child 
to adjust to life a bit better, is one of the greatest recom- 
pences any teacher can possess. 


RHYTHM 


In her paper “Rhythm for Deaf Children,” Rhoda Olds 
Samoore of the Illinois School for the Deaf said, 
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“That rhythm is not only enjoyed but deserves a regular place 
in the curriculum of a school for the deaf has been evidenced on a 
number of occasions since the program at the Illinois School was 
partially dropped two years ago and completely abandoned one year 
ago. Classroom teachers have requested help in voice work, accent 
work and types of verse suitable for their classes. They have noted 
in their pupils a decrease in muscular control and in good habits of 
posture. Teachers and children alike miss the opportunity to recite 
songs together in a big group, to participate in school programs; 
there is one less way to show the timid and the poorly coordinated 
pupils how to learn to stand up and take their places with their fellow 
students.” 

In speaking on “An Acoustic Rhythm Program” Lucille 
Riggs Corrington, also of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
said, 


“all rhythm work was presented with the use of hearing aids. 
When possible, the rhythm room was equipped with a group hearing 
aid. When shortages occurred, each class carried its group hearing aid 
to the rhythm room... . And herein lies one of the greatest values 
of rhythmic speech work—particularly in the teaching of songs— 
the opportunity it affords for teaching the necessary flexibility and 
fusion of sounds as they occur in natural rhythmic speech and which 
we teachers of the deaf too frequently neglect in our zeal to achieve 
perfect elements, syllables or even single words. We surely need 
perfection of elements, syllables and words, but, at the same time, 
cognizance should be made of how these elements, syllables and 
even words are modified in various speech ryhthms.” 


SPEECH 


Miss Marline H. Parish of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf in discussing “Rhythmic Speech” said that an actual 
test of speech elements may prove these sounds correct and 
yet the elements of rhythm may be so lacking as to produce 
almost unintelligible speech to the layman’s ear. Miss 
Parish said a deaf child’s speech is often poor because the 
elements in words are produced exactly as they are singly. 
It was Miss Parish’s contention that “Unless the deaf child 
can express himself in conventional sentence construction 
with a natural rhythmic pattern, he will fail to make his 
thoughts understandable to the hearing world and only 
through a correlation of rhythm and acoustic training with 
speech will he grow in understanding the basic principles 
of developing natural speech.” 

Mr. J. H. Galloway, Superintendent of the Rochester 
School, emphasized that finger spelling at the Rochester 
School is always used in conjunction with speech, and that 
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finger spelling, reading, and speech were all utilized ex- 
tensively in forming a language background in the student. 
Superintendent Galloway stressed the point that “Finger 
spelling, as it is used at the Rochester School, aids lip-read- 
ing, materially, in very much the same way that a hearing 
aid does—it gives the pupil clues to thought which he cannot 
get from the lips.” 

Miss Eugenia Burnet of the Louisiana School spoke on 
“The Correlation of Rhythmic Speech and Reading.” Miss 
Burnet pointed out that reading is no longer 
“thought of an isolated subject. Although the teacher of reading 
must assume the responsibility of providing for systematic training in 
the skills, she must have the cooperation of all the other teachers. 
A rhythm teacher, who develops rhythmic speech by making pro- 
visions for improv ement of basic reading skills, extension of desirable 
reading habits and the broadening of the pupil’s experience, has made 
a definite contribution to the development of an effective reading 
program. 

Miss Bessie L. Pugh of the Michigan State School who 
spoke on “The Use of Residual Hearing in Teaching 
Speech,” said that despite the best efforts on the part of 
the most expert teachers of the deaf in the United States, 
no one has yet succeeded in teaching a congenitally deaf 
child with no usable hearing to speak in such a way that 
his speech is indistinguishable from that of one who hears 
normally, and that acoustic amplification alone would never 
solve all the speech problems of the deaf. Be this as it may, 
Miss Pugh pointed out that only 48 per cent of college 
freshmen have speech that can be rated as satisfactory 
even by the lowest standards. She pointed out that the 
speech of deaf people is, in reality, only another dialect, 
and that the deaf child should use his speech at every oppor- 
tunity, even though it does not sound entirely natural. As 
Miss Pugh said, “He [the deaf student] is only one of many 
who can be identified by his speech. When the deaf, as a 
group, realize and accept this fact, speech growth through 
understanding will be accelerated.” 

Miss Gladys Jayne of the Tennessee State School in 
speaking on “The Development of Rhythmic Accent in 
Speech,” said, 
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We who hear often forget that we walk and talk at the same 
time, we may be sewing and singing at the same time and we have 
often heard workmen heaving a pick and chanting in perfect rhythm 
with their movements. Then why do we stop with a deaf child? And— 
it can be done. Therefore, we often employ physical interpretations 
or rhythmic plays that exactly portray the speech accent pattern. 
This is the final step in our primary level and, when we are able 
to accomplish this, we are often rewarded by a carry-over to the 
dormitory and playground life.” 

Dr. Sherman K. Smith of Tampa, Florida, in his speech 
on “New Methods in Oralism” said that it would seem 
that after many years of teaching and of conducting clinics 
for deaf and hard of hearing children that the road to new 
methods for oralism lies in the improvement of phonation. 
Dr. Smith asked the members of the Convention 
“not to cling to tradition for tradition’s sake. Age old sciences still 
are undergoing changes in their teaching techniques. We are too 
young to have traditions. For the sake of advancement we cannot 
afford to continue with techniques, that have produced abnormal 
speech in a preponderant number of cases, simply because we got 
off to some good and some bad starts in the “establishment of oralism. 
We cannot afford to continue to duplicate the bad. In order to ‘grow 
through understanding,’ we should have a permanent committee 
for yearly evaluation of teaching techniques, looking forward to the 
complete rejuvenation of Oralism.” 

In her paper on “The Problem of Nasality,” Sister Rose 
Gertude of the St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, New York, 
said there are two basic rules in solving the problem of 
nasality which must be stressed in order to obtain smooth- 
ness and quality of tone, proper breathing and lack of 
tension. The second general cause of nasality, according 
to Sister Rose Gertude was “the improper focusing of the 
voice, due to muscular weakness in the soft palate causing 
it to be habitually depressed, or to the retraction of the 
tongue which touches the soft palate and forces the voice 
to come through the naso pharynx instead of through the 
mouth.” 

In speaking on “The Problem of Normalizing Accent 
and Rhythm Patterns” Miss Julie McDermott of the 
Minnesota State School said that a natural voice is the 
most important thing that a child gets during his first year 
in school and that accent being one of the secrets of good 
speech must be started when the first element is taught 
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and that this can be obtained by holding the element for 
different lengths of time. 

Superintendent Boyd E. Nelson of the Utah School spoke 
on “The Problem of Unintelligibility.” He stressed the point 
that science had made unbelievable strides in the realm of 
sound yet he doubted that in the last decade any noticeable 
overall improvement had been accomplished in the intel- 
ligibility of the deaf child’s speech. “In fact,” said Super- 
intendent Nelson, “the war years brought about larger classes 
with less opportunity for individual speech instruction, and 
produced fewer trained teachers who might be expected 
to obtain high speech standards.” Superintendent Nelson 
believed that one remedy of this situation was to make 
every teacher of the deaf more speech conscious and that 
when “we are able to provide teachers of the total child 
instead of merely teachers of subject matter, we will raise 
our educational standards and speech should receive its 
proportionate improvement.” 


SUPERVISION 


Thomas Dillon, Principal of the New Mexico School, 
spoke on “The Place of The Principal in the Extra Curricu- 
lar Program.” He said “a principal must keep in mind that 
the extracurricular program is a means of developing latent 
interests and abilities in a majority of his boys and girls 
and that for some of these pupils more indelible mental 
impressions will be made through this type of program 
than through curricular instruction alone.” 

Dwight W. Reeder, Principal of The Louisiana State 
School, spoke on “The Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
at the Louisiana State School” in which he outlined how 
this school was taking full advantage of the services avail- 
able for handicapped people as were offered by the state 
division of vocational rehabilitation. A counselor, Mr. 
Albert G. Seal, was assigned to the special program for the 
deaf in November, 1945, and was given office space and a 
secretary at the school. Mr. Reeder said, 


“The basic theory of the program is to take the individuals as they 
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are and analyze their needs. And then the objective of the program 
is to design and obtain the training facilities necessary to the ad- 
vancement of the individuals in any phase of vocational adjustment 
that may be necessary. We have found that deaf persons, because 
of their lack of opportunity to get employment experiences, have 
as one of their greatest needs their adjustment to employment con- 
ditions such as learning to work, learning to get along with and 
understanding the employer.” 


James R. Kirkley, Principal of the Colorado School spoke 
on “Professional Growth.” Mr. Kirkley said we must 


“keep a perpetual inventory on our sense of values. Education of 
the child means the whole child, not the three R’s alone. In view of 
this we must enlarge the scope of professional training to insure 
adequate qualifications for this total development of the child. Pro- 
fessional growth for teachers should therefore be synonymous with 
personal growth. Scholarship must go hand-in-hand with personality 
and character, social ability, and a comprehensive understanding of 
children.” 

Let’s build and show pride in our profession and make the public 
proud of us. The goal is success and happiness, and it can all be 
found chiefly through one quality, the quality of sociability. So let 
us adopt this as a constant aim in professional growth. How better 
can we further the theme of this Convention—Growth Through 
Understanding. 


Miss Katherine Casey of the Mississippi School, who 
spoke on “Supervising The New Teacher,” said, 


“There is no phase of supervision more interesting than that of 
guiding the new teacher through her first two years of classroom 
work. . . . Along this line I would like to say that I believe all 
schools would benefit from some type of exchange of ideas or 
teaching aids, a summer work shop, teacher tours to other schools, 
or @ supervisor’s meeting, in which more of our ideas are observed, 
evaluated, and exchanged. In every school in which I have visited, 
teachers have made a great deal of the material, some of which has 
been excellent and which I would have liked to have studied at 
length. I feel that schools would benefit from some organized ex- 
change of ideas, as for instance a two week’s work shop during the 
summer where teaching aids are made and discussed. Reading about 
ideas and materials is just not the same as actually seeing the 
materials in use.” 


Hugo Schunhoff, Principal of the Missouri School, spoke 
on “Orienting the Newly Trained Teacher of the Deaf.” 
Mr. Schunhoff said he did not believe that the teacher 
should be kicked around from one grade level to another 
but that he did believe that the first year of the newly 
trained teacher in the classroom should be regarded by the 
supervising principal as one requiring follow-up training. 
“Putting it in terms of the military,” said Mr. Schunhoff, 


— 
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“basic training is inadequate. Supervised maneuvers should 
follow.” Besides giving guidance through conferences in 
the office and in the classroom and observation of the teacher 
in action in the classroom with the aim of giving construc- 
tive criticism, Mr. Schunhoff believes more supervising 
teachers should teach the regular classes of the newly trained 
teachers. He believes that a new teacher can get a great 
deal from observing a supervising teacher instruct pupils 
with whom the new teacher has been working for some 
time. For a few general rules Mr. Schunhoff offers the 
following suggestions: 

1. A varied assignment as to grade level and subjects rather than 
assignment to one class or one subject exclusively. 

2. A systematic program of observation in all grades and subjects, 
supplementing the observation and practice teaching of the 
training school. 

3. Classroom supervision which provides a regular time when the 
supervising principel will teach for the teacher instead of 
listening to the teacher teach. . ; 

4, An extracurricular assignment which gives maximum variety of 
experience with minimum responsibility. 

5. Opportunity for active participation in a study group which 
emphasizes recent trends and current problems in the profession. 


6. A special conference to orient the teacher prior to the opening 
of school. 


VisuAL EDUCATION 


The Florida Convention was the first time that the Section 
on Visual Education had been given a place on the Con- 
vention program. Mr. Ross Hamilton of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf in New York City was in charge of 
these sectional meetings. Members of the Panel for the 
meetings included Miss Mary Robinson, California School, 
Miss Jane Pearce, Lexington School, Franklin A. Buck, Jr., 
Florida School, and Miss Lottie J. Miles, Tennessee School. 

Filmstrips and lantern slides that had been made by hand 
were demonstrated by the teachers of the Lexington School. 
In discussing sound movies, Mr. Hamilton said, 

“You all are aware of the great increase in sound movie titles in 
recent years. The percent of silent titles has greatly decreased and 
of those that have been produced, most are technical and out of 
our range of interests in schools for the deaf. As educational titles 


in sound are not satisfactory for our use, we are confronted with 
two alternatives: 
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1. Production of silent educational titles for use in our schools, or 

2. Adapting the sound movies that exist. ; 

The first is far too costly, for the number of schools which would 
pay a reasonable price for each copy is too few and even if every 
school for the deaf in the United States and Canada bought a copy, 
it would not be financially feasible. 

Adaptation of sound movies that exist is feasible. Super-imposing 
a visual narrative is a laboratory routine and the chief problem is 
training people to write scripts for visual narratives. I would not 
like to suggest that it is a simple and highly successful proposition 
at this stage. On the contrary, there are many problems still to 
be solved.” 

The adapted sound movie as presented was very much 
endorsed by those present with the exception of one delegate 
who argued that the form being used in his school at the 
present time, that of “an interpreter signing and finger- 
spelling the commentary from a position at the side of the 
screen was as suitable and less expensive.” The greater 
rumber of those present at this discussion did not agree 
that this interpretation was as good as reading the com- 
mentary on the film. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Miss Lucile Bryan of the Louisiana School gave a paper 
on “First Year Clothing Language” in which Miss Bryan 
stressed the point of group teaching as she believed that 
was the only way a systematic and well organized language 
program could be taught. 

In discussing “Some Factors in Vocational Guidance in 
Schools for the Deaf,” Uriel C. Jones of the Tennessee 
School stated that teachers who work day in and day out 
with deaf children can fairly well estimate just about what 
kind of work certain pupils are best fitted for. “Vocational 
guidance counselors are not ‘miracle workers’ who can with 
a few minutes inspection of a person predict exactly for 
what specific job he is ‘predestined.’ This is a popular 
fallacy,” said Mr. Jones, Inasmuch as the greater number 
of dismissals of deaf people, as well as hearing people, 
from jobs is because of character defects, Mr. Jones asks 
the question whether or not it might be wiser for state 
schools to concentrate more on varied activity general shops 
and a better quality of academic and character training 
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and leave the extensive trade training to the Rehabilitation 
Vocational Department of the various states who usually 
have much greater resources than the state schools for 
the deaf. 

In his paper on “Evaluation Techniques in The Program 
of Vocational Guidance,” Herschel R. Ward, Principal of 
the Tennessee School said, “Every phase of the school 
testing program has some significance in the functioning 
of vocational education and guidance.” Mr. Ward warned, 
however, that the major weakness of these tests with the 
deaf rests on the same old specter of language difficulties 
which render their reliability less significant. Mr. Ward 
emphasized that inasmuch as so much depends on the 
proper attitude of deaf workers and “since personality 
traits and attitudes are admittedly so vital as aspects of 
occupational success and, therefore, of our guidance pro- 
gram, it appears that devices or methods for rating such 
traits and attitudes might offer a most promising field 
for improving our counseling services.” 

Mr. Albert G. Seal, Vocational Counselor of the Louisiana 
State School presented a paper on “Functions of the Vo- 
cational Counsellor” in which he outlined in detail the 
more important duties of a Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor. 

Mr. Rudolph Wartenberg of the California School spoke 
on “Vocational Guidance,” which he claimed to be 
“one of the very weakest phases of the educational program in schools 
for the deaf, as it is in many public schools. . . . It is little short of 
criminal that a personal whim, a parental prejudice, or pure accident 
should be determining the kind of vocational education a deaf child 
receives and the choice of his life work. Yet that is now the general 
rule and not the exception.” 

A preliminary report by the Committee For Study Of 
Vocational Training In Schools For The Deaf was made. 
The results of their findings was that in general a working 
agreement is possible between the Federal Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and the various state divisions and 
the Vocational Training Departments in Schools for the 
Deaf. 


The Ability of Pupils in a School for the 
Deaf to Understand Various Methods 
of Communication*—II 


EvizaBeTH Hucues JoHnson, M.A. 
State School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Til. 


IV. Tue Sussects 
A. Their School Environment 


The present study was made at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf located at Jacksonville, Illinois. This is a public state 
supported residential school. It offers preschool instruction 
to deaf children from ages 3 to 6, followed by elementary 
school instruction through the Junior High School level. 

The deaf child enrolling in this school for the first time 
at the age of six spends at least three years in classes called 
preparatory grades before his ability to use and to under- 
stand language is sufficient to permit his undertaking aca- 
demic work at first grade level. From the first grade through 
the ninth the children proceed at the rate of one grade a year 
purportedly doing work comparable to that of the corre- 
sponding grades in schools for hearing children. Thus the 
six most advanced classes have had from seven to twelve 
years of instruction but represent the fourth to the ninth 
grade levels. 

The Illinois School is the third largest school for the deaf 
in this country (2). Apparently, it has the distinction of 
being the only school for the deaf to segregate its pupils 
in separate buildings according to the method of com- 
munication used for their instruction. Entering pupils are 
tested to determine the extent to which they can hear, speak 
or use language in any form. According to the results of these 
tests assignment is then made either to the Primary Oral or 
to the Acoustic Department. 

Each department is housed in a separate building which 
includes two dormitory wings, a dining room, playrooms 
and schoolrooms. 

* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for March, 
1948 (Vol. 93, No. 2), pp. 194-213. 
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Pupils who are able to interpret speech sounds through 
their hearing and those whose response to certain tests indi- 
cates a favorable prognosis for acoustic education are as- 
signed to the Acoustic Department. Also assigned here are 
adventitiously totally deafened children with remembered 
speech and language patterns which were acquired through 
hearing. 

In the Acoustic Department each pupil is furnished with 
a hearing aid which greatly amplifies sound. The approach 
to language is through a combination of hearing and lip- 
reading. The hearing is trained to the greatest possible extent 
but is supplemented by lip-reading. The Acoustic pupils are 
also instructed through the medium of reading. To express 
themselves they use speech or writing in the classroom. 
Outside of school hours, when the method of communication 
employed is a matter of their own choice, a great deal of 
use is made of finger spelling and the language of signs by 
these Acoustic pupils. Frequently, the children speak and 
sign at the same time. It is worth noting that at the time this 
study was made very few individual hearing aids were avail- 
able for use outside of school hours and that most of these 
children literally left their hearing behind when they left 
the classroom amplifiers. However, it is extremely doubtful 
that many children in this school will prefer speech to signs 
so long as the environment outside the classroom remains 
predominantly one of signs and finger spelling. 

All beginning pupils who are not enrolled in Acoustic 
classes enter the Oral Department. Here the pupils are 
taught to talk by a visual and tactile-kinaesthetic approach 
and are instructed by means of lip-reading and reading. For 
the deaf child with little if any usable hearing this is a most 
difficult undertaking, since the senses of sight and touch do 
not adapt themselves too graciously to the task of respond- 
ing to stimuli evolved through hundreds of generations for 
perception by the ear. 

Many deaf children fail to become proficient in the art of 
interpreting ideas expressed by the movements of the lips. 
Many others fail to achieve intelligible speech. Signs and 
finger spelling are used almost exclusively by the Oral pupils 
of this school outside the classroom, and it proves a diffi- 
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cult undertaking to eliminate their use during school hours. 

No beginning children are assigned to the Manual Depart- 
ment. As it becomes evident that pupils are not making suf- 
ficient progress by means of lip-reading and speech to par- 
ticipate in oral instruction, they are transferred to manual 
classes where the acceptable media of communication are 
reading, finger spelling and the language of signs. 


B. Information Concerning the Subjects 


In the six most advanced grades of the Illinois School 
there were 258 pupils of whom only five failed to complete 
all the tests. The test group thus comprised 253 pupils, 141 
of whom were boys and 112 girls. This ratio of approxi- 
mately five boys to four girls enrolled in a school for the 
deaf is not at all unusual and has been noted in many en- 
rollment reports (67) (26). However, it seems highly signifi- 
cant that, whereas in the Oral and Acoustic Departments an 
exact division of boys and girls is found, in the Manual 
Department the ratio of boys to girls is more than 2:1. Of 
a total of 77 pupils, 53 were boys while only 24 were girls. 

Many studies have shown that females excel males in lin- 
guistic activities (65) (44). Some investigators have found 
that girls not only begin to talk at an earlier age than boys 
but show superiority in all verbal developmental tendencies 
and maintain this superiority into school age levels. 

As the Manual pupils are children who have failed to 
make sufficient progress in acquiring the linguistic skills of 
speech and lip-reading, the preponderance of boys in the 
group is a very interesting feature which supports Best’s 
statement (14) that speech is employed by female deaf to a 
larger extent than by the male deaf. 

Table I presents the distribution of the pupils studied 
arranged by grade levels. The Manual pupils constitute. 30 
per cent of the total group, the Oral pupils 38 per cent and 
the Acoustic pupils 32 per cent. This division represents a 
slightly larger proportion taught by means of speech than 
was found among representative residential schools for the 
deaf in 1924 by the Day, Fusfeld and Pintner survey spon- 
sored by The National Research Council (25). However, 
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Best’s report for 1940 (17) shows 72.1 per cent of pupils in 
schools for the deaf as taught orally, 13.5 per cent taught 
acoustically, and the rest presumably taught by manual 
means. There are in the present group proportionately twice 
as many pupils taught manually and acoustically as in the 
group Best reports and only half as many taught orally. 
Even combining the Oral and Acoustic pupils the propor- 
tion of pupils taught by means of speech in the present 
group is less than in Best’s group. 


TABLE I 


Tabulation of Grades Studied, Showing Number of Pupils 
at Each Grade Level in Each Department 


Grade Number of Pupils 
Level Manual Oral Acoustic Total 
4 14 20 11 45 
5 15 35 12 62 
6 23 11 18 52 
7 11 17 13 41 
8 8 7 12 27 
9 6 6 14 26 
All grades 77 96 80 253 


Age.—The pupils presented a range in age from 11 to 24 
years with the mean at exactly 17 years. Table II presents 
the mean age and age range at each grade level in each de- 
partment. These mean ages at these grade levels are much 
greater than those found in schools for the hearing but not 
in other residential schools for the deaf. In considering them 
it should be remembered that approximately one half the 
students in schools for the deaf in this country enroll at age 
eight or later and that at least three years must usually be 
spent in acquiring a foundation of speech and language 
before first grade work can be attempted successfully (18). 
It is then easily understood that the pupils at any grade 
level may be at least five years older than the children at 
the same grade level in schools for the hearing. 

In 1931 Lyons et al. (62) in surveying the Illinois School 
reported an age range of 13 to 23 years in the six most ad- 
vanced grades in school. The mean age was approximately 
17.5. There are numerous reports of pupils in schools for the 
deaf being 21 years of age or older and of the average deaf 
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child being five years older chronologically than the child of 
the same grade level in the public schools. Although no other 
study was found which presented material in a manner 
which could be compared directly with the present group, 
the indications are that this group is reasonably typical 
of groups at these grade levels in other residential schools 
for the deaf. 

The Manual classes are seen to be more over age for the 
assigned grade level than the Oral and the Acoustic children. 
This probably should be expected, since the Manual pupils 
are transfers from other departments where the methods of 
communication used, apparently, were not suited to their 
needs and abilities. 


TABLE II 


Mean Age and Age Range for Each Grade Level 
in Each Department 


Grade Manual Oral Acoustic 

Level Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 
4 16 14-19 14 12-18 14 11-18 
5 17 15-19 15 12-20 15 11-18 
6 17 = 13-21 17 17 12-22 
7 19 18-23 18 17-22 18 16-22 
8 21 17-24 20 = 17-21 18 13-23 
9 22 20-24 19 18-20 19 15-24 


The average age of the Manual pupils is 18.4 years, of 
the Oral pupils 16.8 years, and of the Acoustic pupils 17.3 
years. The Manual children are older than the Oral and 
Acoustic subjects, and in both instances the differences are 
statistically significant. The Acoustic pupils are older than 
the Oral pupils, but the difference is not significant. 

Intelligence—Although the Illinois School for the Deaf 
had no psychologist on the staff at the time this study was 
made, we are fortunate in having intelligence quotients as 
determined by the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination for 
188 pupils, or for 74 per cent of the total group of 253. The 
pupils for whom there are no scores were ill, absent or other- 
wise unavailable on the days the tests were given, and the 
scores which are available should not be considered as those 
of a selected group. 


= 
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The intelligence quotients of the 188 pupils ranged from 
47 to 134 with a mean intelligence quotient of 97. The 
standard deviation was 16.8. 

Table III presents information on the intelligence test 
results for the three departments and for the total group. 


TABLE III 


I.Q. as Measured by the Chicago Non-Verbal 
Intelligence Test 


% of Total 

No. of No. of Mdn. M. S.D. 

Pupils Pupils 
Manual 53 69 101 99 16.8 
Oral 79 81 100 97 16.6 
Acoustic 56 70 97 95 Ue. 

Total 188 74 100 97 16.8 
Mm-Mo Mm-Ma Mo-Ma 

D 2 3 1 
oD 2.97 2.86 
D/cp .69 .94 
Chances of 76 83 64 
Sig. Diff. 


The findings for this group are in close agreement with 
those obtained for other groups of deaf children tested by 
the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, and it seems reason- 
able to assume that the level of intelligence of this group 
is not atypical. 

Streng and Kirk (77), using the Chicago Non-Verbal Ex- 
amination, found a mean I.Q. of 95.5 with a standard devia- 
tion of 16.3 for 97 oral day school pupils. The 46 hard of 
hearing pupils in their group had a slightly higher mean 
1.Q., 96.3, than the 51 children classed as deaf who averaged 
94.6. 

For 90 selected Chicago day school pupils Kellogg (55) 
found a mean intelligence quotient of 103.4 with a standard 
deviation of 19.4. For 216 residential school pupils Kellogg 
(56) found a mean I.Q. of 97.4 with a standard deviation 
of 17. This study found a slightly lower mean I.Q. for 
the Acoustic pupils than for the combined Oral and Manual 
group, the average being 96 as compared with 98.1. 

In the present study the Manual children were again 
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found to have the highest mean I.Q. The Oral pupils ranked 
next and the Acoustic pupils lowest. However, these dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant in any case, a fact 
which supports the frequently stated position (16) that 
there is no great difference in the mental condition of the 
deaf as between the several methods of instruction em- 
ployed in the schools for deaf children. 

The mean intelligence quotient for each grade level of 
each department is presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


Mean Intelligence Quotient for Each Grade Level of the Manual, 
Oral and Acoustic Departments 


Grade Level 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Manual 96 91 104 94 114 105 
Oral 90 94 105 105 95 94 
Acoustic 92 86 90 95 99 109 


Age at Onset of Deafness—Table V summarizes the in- 
formation available on the age at onset of deafness, and 
also presents figures from the National Research Council 
Survey for use in comparison. The line indicating one year 
includes those children who lost hearing between birth and 
the second birthday. Probably a number of these children 
are congenitally rather than adventitiously deaf, as the 
records have frequent references to deafness occurring at 
three weeks, six weeks and other ages too young for com- 
plete reliance to be placed on the fact that hearing ever was 
present. Several writers have pointed out that where age 
at onset is unknown, the response to various test situations 
indicate that deafness is probably either congenital or of 
very early occurrence. 

The mean age at onset of deafness is 1.5 years. Of the 
total number, 70.6 per cent were deaf by the end of the 
second year, as compared with 73.9 per cent of the resi- 
dential pupils in the Day, Fusfeld, Pintner Survey. Best 
(15) reports 71.2 per cent deafened by the end of the second 
year. 
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There is a rapid decrease in the number deafened at each 
successive age level except at ages 6 and 7 where the increase 
may be due to chance or to contagious diseases contracted 
during the first school ¢ontacts. It is interesting to find that 
only 45 of the pupils in the present study lost their hear- 
ing at age three or later. Twenty-eight of this number lost 
all hearing for speech even when amplified, and four others 


TABLE V 


Per Cent of the Pupils in Each Department who 
Became Deaf at Each Age Level 


Research 
Age Council 
at Onset Illinois School Survey— 
(years) Manual Oral Acoustic Totals Residential 
77 96 80 253 Pupils 4157 Pupils 
Unknown WY 7 10.4 12.5 11.5 9.2 
Birth 36.3 41.7 23.8 34.3 47.0 
1 27.2 26. 17.5 23.7 12.4 
2 19.4 8.3 11.2 12.6 14.5 
3 2.6 3.8 
4 1.3 4.1 2.5 2.8 2.9 
5 1.3 2.1 1.3 1.6 2.4 
6 1.0 13.8 6.8 £.5 
7 2.1 5.0 3.4 1.4 
8 1.0 Lee. 0.8 0.9 
9 2.5 0.8 0.5 
10 2.5 0.8 0.7 
11 0.3 
12 0.2 
13 1.3 0.4 0.2 
14 0.1 
15 0.02 
21 Eg 0.4 


sustained such severe losses that only amplified or shouted 
speech could be heard, and in the absence of such amplifica- 
tion the ability to interpret speech sounds was gradually 
lost. Only 13 children may be regarded as being adventi- 
tiously hard of hearing. 

It is generally held that hearing lost before the ages of 
4-6 has little if any influence on later educational perform- 
ance (71). However, the eight children of the present group 
who became deaf at age three were included in the above 
figures, since it was strongly indicated for four of them 
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that their early experiences with normal hearing had influ- 
enced their understanding of language. 

Apparently, the proportion of those deafened at each age 
level has remained relatively constait over a period of years. 
In 1873 (1) the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan school 
reports for 2,116 pupils showed a range in the ages at onset 
from birth to 21 years, as in the present study, and likewise 
recorded 20 per cent as deaf after age 2, as compared with 
20.9 per cent for this group. 

The present group does not, apparently, deviate from 
other groups of residential school pupils insofar as age at 
onset of deafness is concerned. 

Table VI presents the mean age at onset of deafness for 
each grade level in the three departments. In general the 
Manual children became deaf at earlier ages than the Oral 
children, and the Oral children became deaf earlier than 
the Acoustic pupils. The differences between the Acoustic 
and Oral groups and between the Acoustic and Manual 
groups are statistically significant. Although the difference 
between the Oral and Manual groups in favor of the Oral 
subjects is not significant, the chances are 93 in 100 that 
this difference did not arise by chance. 


TABLE VI 
Mean Age at Onset of Deafness for Each Grade Level 
Grade Level 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean 
Manual 8 1.3 6 9 
Oral 9 ae 2.2 1.4 8 5 
Acoustic 27 2.3 1.9 2.7 3.4 4.2 


At the sixth grade level the mean age at onset of deaf- 
ness indicates that the Oral children have had a longer ex- 
perience with normal hearing than the other two groups. In 
proportion to their total numbers the Oral sixth grade has 
twice as many children deafened at age 4 or later as has the 
Acoustic sixth grade. Since the Oral sixth graders have a 
mean intelligence quotient almost exactly equal to that of 
the Manual sixth grade pupils, but fifteen points higher than 
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the Acoustic sixth grade, it will be interesting to observe 
the effect of this average late onset of deafness on the com- 
munication scores of the Oral sixth grade children. 

Residual Hearing.—F requent tests by means of an electric 
audiometer are made of the hearing of all pupils enrolled 
in the Illinois School for the Deaf. A Western Electric 6B 
pure tone, continuous frequency, audiometer was used to 
make individual tests of the hearing by air conduction for 
each pupil included in the present study. The method of 
computing the per cent of hearing loss by air conduction 
for frequencies within the speech range, as described by 
Fletcher (38), was utilized, and the resulting per cent of loss 
was subtracted from 100 to determine the per cent of resid- 
ual hearing. All the information presented here is in terms 
of the per cent of hearing in the better ear. Full cognizance 
is accorded the various objections to discussing hearing in 
terms of per cent or in terms of the hearing retained. How- 
ever, this procedure was necessary, if the scores of the pres- 
ent group were to be compared with scores obtained at the 
Illinois School during previous years, or with the scores 
for that large group of residential school pupils tested by 
Day, Fusfeld and Pintner. 

At this point it should be noted that the audiometer 
measures loss of acuity for various tones or frequencies in- 
cluding those within the speech range, but it does not meas- 
ure ability, or lack of ability, to understand speech per se, 
such understanding of speech being developed only as a 
result of experience in hearing speech. It is commonplace to 
find in schools for the deaf children with relatively good 
hearing acuity, as determined by the audiometer, who, nev- 
ertheless, are unable to understand speech, because they 
have had insufficient experience in hearing such sounds. It is, 
consequently, impossible to determine a certain per cent of 
hearing above which will be found only those termed hard 
of hearing and below which are found only the deaf. 

Table VII presents data concerning the distribution of 
audiometric scores for the better ear in terms of per cent. 

The median for the total group is 23 per cent which com- 
pares exactly with the median degree of hearing found for 
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3,953 residential school pupils by the National Research 
Council Survey conducted by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner 
(29). 

In the present study 62.8 per cent of the pupils scored 
between 0 and 30 per cent hearing. In 1932 a report of the 
tests made by the 2A Western Electric audiometer for 511 
pupils of the Illinois School noted that 60.2 per cent of the 
scores fell in this group, and the National Research Coun- 


TABLE VII 
Distribution of Audiometric Scores 


% of Hearing 


in Better Ear Manual Oral Acoustic Totals % 
70-79 2 2 0.8 
60-69 9 9 3.5 
50-59 1 26 27 10.7 
40-49 3 20 23 9.1 
30-39 9 15 9 33 13.0 
20-29 16 30 1 47 18.6 
10-19 31 25 1 57 22.5 
0-9 20 23 12 55 21.7 
Median % of 
Hearing 15 20 48 23 
Mean 16 20 43 26 
S.D. 10.4 11.1 19.1 18.1 
Ma-Mm Ma-Mo Mo-Mm 
D 26 24 2 
oD 2.5 2.4 1.3 
D/op 10.4 10 1.53 
Chances of 100 100 93 
Sig. Diff. 


cil reported 61.27 per cent so classified (28). Apparently, 
the group being studied includes a typical proportion of 
severely deaf pupils and has no more hearing than may be 
found in the average residential school for the deaf. 
Although two pupils in the present group have 70-79 per 
cent hearing, the 1932 report for the Illinois School includes 
three pupils with hearing between 80 and 90 per cent, and 
the National Research Council found 122 pupils with 71-100 
per cent hearing, 14 of these children having between 90 and 
100 per cent of normal hearing. Particularly applicable is 
Wright’s statement (81) that there are always a certain 
number of pupils with so much hearing that, if their mental 
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equipment were different, they would not be in a school for 
the deaf. 

An examination of the individual records of the two 
pupils with more than 70 per cent hearing shows one to be a 
17 year old girl with 73 per cent hearing, an 1.Q. of 54 and 
an academic rating by the Stanford Achievement Test of 
3.9 after 11 years of instruction. The other is a 20 year old 
boy with 72 per cent of normal hearing and an I.Q. of 93. 


TABLE VIII 


Mean Per Cent of Hearing for Each Grade Level of the Manual, 
Oral and Acoustic Departments 


Grade Level 4 5 6 Y 8 9 
M. % of Res. Hr. 
Manual 20 17 16 15 14 21 
Oral 19 19 18 17 20 32 
Acoustic 42 46 41 50 33 44 


Although this would seem adequate hearing and mentality 
for slow normal progress, his entry into a school for the deaf 
was so delayed, and his emotional adjustment to his defec- 
tive hearing so poor, it required a total of 14 years of in- 
struction for this young man to reach the ninth grade with 
an academic rating of 7.4. 

The differences in audiometric scores between the Acous- 
tic and Manual subjects, and between the Acoustic and Oral 
subjects, are in favor of the Acoustic pupils and are statisti- 
cally significant. The difference between the Oral and 
Manual subjects is in favor of the Oral group. Although this 
difference is not significant, the chances are 93 in 100 that 
the true difference is greater than zero. 

Table VIII presents the mean per cent of hearing for each 
grade level in each department. It should be particularly 
noted that the Oral ninth grade and the Acoustic eighth 
grade haye practically the same mean per cent of hearing 
and might, consequently, be expected by some to have 
similar scores on the speech-perception tests. 

Years in School.—Approximately 29 per cent of the total 
group had spent at least one year in schools for hearing 
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children. Each department has pupils who formerly attended 
the regular public schools, but most of these children are 
found in the Acoustic Department. An examination of the 
individual records shows that some of these pupils re- 
ceived almost no benefit from their years with hearing 
children, while others made practically normal progress. 

Day, Fusfeld and Pintner (27) report that 927 children 
in their group had attended schools for the hearing. They 
do not give the total number on which this information was 
secured, but the total is assumed to. be 3,700 which would 
make those attending public schools constitute approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total. Of these pupils 30.3 per cent 
had attended the public schools for five years or more. 

In the present group 73 of the 253 pupils, or approxi- 
mately 29 per cent, had attended the public schools, and 
of these 28.8 per cent had attended public schools for five 
years or more. 

It appears that proportionately a few more of the group 
being studied have had experience in the public schools than 
the large group studied in 1925 by Day, Fusfeld and Pint- 
ner. They do not, however, appear to have had longer public 
school experience. 

Table IX presents information concerning the number of 
years spent in schools for hearing children. The differences 
between the Acoustic and Manual, and between the Acoustic 
and Oral pupils, are statistically significant and in favor 
of the Acoustic children. The difference between the Oral 
and Manual subjects is not significant. 

The number of years spent in schools for the deaf ranges 
from one year for certain hard of hearing and adventitiously 
deafened pupils in the Acoustic Department to eighteen 
years for two girls in the Manual Department. 

No figures on years spent in schools for the deaf were 
found which could be used for purposes of direct comparison. 
Best (17) states that it is believed that for the most part 
deaf pupils remain in school from six to twelve years and 
that a considerable proportion of pupils in schools for the 
deaf remain not less than from 12 to 18 years. For pupils 
who graduate the period in his opinion is hardly less than a 
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dozen years. Therefore, it seems probable that the subjects 
of this study have not been in school for a longer period 
than is customarily the case for deaf children. . 
Table X presents the frequency distribution of years 
spent in schools for the deaf by the present group. The 
Manual and Oral pupils have been in schools for the deaf 


TABLE IX 
Data Concerning Years in Schools for the Hearing 


Years Manual Oral Acoustic Totals 
0 71 82 27 180 
1 2 6 10 18 
2 1 4 9 14 
3 2 Z 9 
4 1 10 11 
5 2 1 3 
6 1 6 7 
7 1 1 2 
8 6 6 
9 
10 1 1 
II 1 1 
12 1 1 
Total No. Pupils 
Who Attended 6 14 53 73 
Public Schools 
M Py .76 
Ma-Mm Ma-Mo Mo-Mm . 
D 2.45 2.41 .04 
oD .36 «ao .16 
D/sop 6.8 
Chances of 100 100 60 
Sig. Diff. 


longer than the Acoustic pupils, and the differences are 
significant. The Manual pupils have been in schools for 
the deaf longer than the Oral pupils, but the difference is 
not significant. The chances are 88 in 100 that the differ- 
ence is greater than zero. 

Information for each grade level of each department, 
and for the total group concerning the mean number of years 
spent in schools for the hearing and in schools for the deaf, 
is presented in Table XI. At each grade level the Manual 
pupils are found to average one or two more years in school 
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TABLE X 
Frequency Distribution of Years in Schools for the Deaf 


Years ’ Manual Oral Acoustic Totals 
1 11 11 
2 2 2 
3 1 1 
4 1 1 7 9 
5 1 3 4 
6 1 3 6 10 
if 1 4 3 8 
8 3 17 9 29 
9 11 21 9 41 
10 7 14 14 35 
1 BE 17 12 8 37 
12 17 12 4 33 
13 9 9 1 19 
14 3 3 2 8 
15 2 2 
16 1 1 
17 1 1 
18 2 2 
M 11 10 7 
Mm-Ma Mm-Mo Mo-Ma 
1 
oD .82 .82 59 
D/op 4.8 1.22 5 
Chances of 100 88 100 
Sig. Diff. 


than the Oral or Acoustic pupils. The Manual ninth grade 
averages two more school years than the Oral ninth grade 
and four more school years than the Acoustic ninth grade. 


TABLE XI 
Mean Years in School by Grade Level and Department 


Mean No. Yrs. Mean No. Yrs. Mean No. Yrs. 
Grade __ in Schools for in Schools for in School 
Level the Hearing the Deaf 
Man. Oral Ac. Man. Oral Ac. Man. Oral Ace. 

4 0 0 2 9 8 6 9 8 8 

5 0 0 2 11 9 7 

6 0 0 2 11 9 7 

7 a 0 3 12 11 8 

8 0 0 3 14 13 9 

9 0 0 3 15 13 8 
Mean 0 0 3 11 10 ie 
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Academic Achievement.—The academic rating of the sub- 
jects was measured by Form Z of the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Table XII presents the frequency distribution of 
the scores and their measures of central tendency. The mean 
grade placement for the Manual and Oral pupils was 5.1, 
for the Acoustic pupils 6.3 and for the total group 5.5. 


TABLE XII 
Distribution of New Stanford Achievement Test Scores 


Grade Placement 


Scores Manual Oral Acoustic Totals 

10 1 7 8 

9 3 4 

8 2 3 5 10 

7 5 8 12 25 

6 15 15 12 42 

5 14 20 12 46 

4 19 17 26 62 

3 21 32 3 56 
Mdn. 4.9 4.9 5.9 5.1 
Mean &.1 5.1 6.3 5.5 
.D. 1.5 ES 2.0 1.8 

Achievement Ratio 74 78 85 79 


D 1.2 

D/op 4 4 0 
Chances of 100 100 _ 


Sig. Diff. 


When examination is made of the mean achievement score 
of each grade level a retardation at each level in each 
department is found. No single group equals the achieve- 
ment standardized as normal for its grade placement. 

Table XIII presents the mean achievement score for each 
grade level in each department and also shows the ratio of 
actual achievement to the achievement standardized as nor- 
mal for the grade assignment of the pupils at the time of 
the test. 

Although the Oral pupils as a group have an achievement 
ratio of 78, as compared with the achievement ratio of 74 
of the Manual subjects, there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups as measured by the Stanford test. The 
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TABLE XIII 


Mean Achievement Score and Mean Achievement 
Ratio for Each Grade Level 


Grade Level 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Stanford Achievement 
Grade Placement 


Manual 3.0 3.9 5.6 5.6 6.9 5.5 
Oral 3.4 4.4 6.1 6.3 6.0 8.5 
Acoustic i 4.8 5.6 6.8 6.8 9.0 
Per Cent of Normal 
Achievement 
Manual ie: 67 82 72 78 56 
Oral 71 76 90 82 68 87 
Acoustic 90 83 82 87 77 92 


achievement ratio of the Acoustic pupils was 85. Their 
Stanford Achievement test scores were significantly superior 
to those of the Manual and Oral pupils, indicating the 
chances are 100 in 100 that this Acoustic group excels the 
Oral and Manual pupils on the Stanford test. 


V. ABILITY OF THE SUBJECTS TO UNDERSTAND LANGUAGE 
THROUGH THE MerErHoDS OF COMMUNICATION USED IN 
THEIR CLASSROOMS 


Object I of this study has been stated to be a comparison 
of the ability of pupils in the Manual, Oral and Acoustic 
Departments to understand language through the medium of 
communication used by their teachers for instructional pur- 
poses in the classroom. 


A. Media of Classroom Communication 


Communication with pupils of the Manual Department is 
effected through a combination of signs and finger speiling. 
They likewise use reading as one method of understanding 
language. 

Pupils in the Oral Department are instructed by means 
of lip reading and reading. 

In the Acoustic Department the pupils use a combination 
of lip reading and hearing and also use reading as a method 
of understanding language. 
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B. The Tests 


1. As a measure of reading ability the Gates Survey 
Form I was used. This test was chosen by the reading 
supervisor of the Oral and Manual Departments who like- 
wise administered and scored the tests making these scores 
available for the purposes of this study. 

2. To measure ability to understand language through 
the other method of communication used in the classrooms 
a ten sentence intelligibility test was used, but the method 
of its presentation was different for the pupils of each de- 
partment. The same test was presented to the Manual pupils 
through signs and finger spelling, to the Oral pupils through 
lip reading and to the Acoustic pupils through a combina- 
tion of hearing and lip reading. 

The test consisted of ten unrelated sentences, each sen- 
tence being from five to ten words in length with a total of 
71 words. Only very simple sentences and words which had 
been taught to all the pupils prior to or during the fourth 
grade level were used, as it was desired to test proficiency 
in understanding familiar language and vocabulary. The 
actual sentences used were selected from more than 1,500 
original non-drill sentences contributed by the teachers of 
the Acoustic Department as suitable for use in these tests. 
The sentences and entire test were very similar to the ma- 
terial used by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner to measure lip 
reading ability in the top three grades of the schools they 
surveyed. The test was practically identical in form, pre- 
sentation and scoring with other tests used over a period of 
years with the Acoustic pupils to measure ability in lip 
reading, speech-hearing and their combination. It was like- 
wise similar in form to speech intelligibility tests previously 
used at the Clarke School for the Deaf, the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf and the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. - 

Each sentence in the present test was read three times. 
The pupils were supplied with printed forms with space for 
recording any word or words understood at each of the 
three readings. Graduated credit was assigned for each 
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of the repetitions, and papers were scored according to the 
grading rules found in Appendix A. 


Test of Classroom Method of Communication 


. The rabbits ate carrots and lettuce. 

. The pencil cost fifty cents. 

. The girl washed the dishes and swept the floor. 

She saw a mouse on the ship. 

Our dog sleeps all the time. 

. The girl put the paper on top of the table. 

Everyone was frightened when the lights went out. 
. I wish you would be more quiet. 

. The book is black and brown. 

. My brother and his friend went swimming. 


C. Procedure 


All children in grades from the fourth through the ninth 
were assembled in the auditorium with their teachers who 
acted as monitors, The entire group of pupils from each de- 
partment was tested separately. It was found possible by 
segregation to prevent discussion of the tests by the pupils 
in different departments until all had been tested. 

In addition to the supervision provided by the regular 
teachers of the pupils being tested, one teacher from the 
Acoustic Department assisted the examiner during each 
test, acting as general monitor and critic of the test situa- 
tion. 

Pupils were assigned to alternate seats of the front center 
section of the auditorium. Each subject was given a lap- 
board, pencil and a printed sheet of paper for recording 
the sentences. 

Standardized instructions for the three groups could not 
be used as considerable repetition and variation were found 
necessary to make all the subjects understand the require- 
ments. This need for repetition was particularly notice- 
able with the Oral pupils who received their instructions 
through lip reading. 

Each group was told that ten different sentences would 
be read and each sentence would be repeated three times. 
Any words of the first sentence which were understood at 
the first reading were to be written on their papers under 
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1.-1. Any additional words understood, or corrections to be 
made after the second reading, were to be recorded only 
under 1.-2, and any corrections or additional words under- 
stood at the third reading only under 1.-3. Samples of 
this procedure were given until the monitors agreed that all 
the subjects understood the requirements. 

The subjects were told to look at the examiner as soon 
as they had finished writing. The monitors checked all 
children who were writing and informed the examiner when 
the next sentence should be read. 

Pupils were urged to attempt to write any word which 
they had understood, even though they were sure the word 
was not correctly spelled. 

It was explained that no help in writing the sentences 
could be given to any pupils and that there would be only 
three readings of each sentence. It was stressed that scores 
on the test would not contribute toward nor detract from 
report card grades and that the only purpose of the test was 
to measure how well the children could understand what was 
said. 

The supervising teacher of the Manual Department, 
chosen as making the clearest and most readable signs, con- 
ducted the test in signs and finger spelling given the Manual 
Department pupils. 

The writer administered the test in lip reading to the 
Oral Department subjects and also the test of the Acoustic 
Department pupils. Each pupil of the Acoustic Department, 
even those adventitiously and completely deafened, wore a 
single magnetic Trimm hearing aid on his better ear during 
the examination and also watched the examiner in order to 
make use of lip reading. A directional Trimm microphone, 
powered by the public address system, was used at three 
inches from the examiner’s mouth. Loud speakers for the 
public address system were turned off so that speech sounds 
came to the subject only through the hearing aids. 

Attention and cooperation on the part of the subjects 
were unusually good. 

All papers were scored by the examiner. 
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D. Results and Discussion 


1. Reading—Gates Survey Form I—The actual grade 
assignment of the pupils in all three departments was found 
to be in advance of their ability to read as measured by 
the Gates Survey. Only 27 of the 253 subjects achieved 
Gates scores equal to, or in advance of, their actual grade 
placement. Of this number 23 were in the Acoustic Depart- 
ment, three were in the Oral Department and only one was 
a Manual pupil, indicating superior reading achievement 
by those pupils who learn language at least partially through 
hearing. 

Each grade level of the Acoustic Department, except the 
sixth grade, achieved a higher mean Gates score than the 
corresponding grade in the Manual or Oral Department. As 
was pointed out earlier, the sixth grade class of Oral children 
had a mean intelligence quotient approximately equal to 
that of the Manual sixth grade but 15 I.Q. points higher 
than that of the Acoustic children. They likewise had had, in 
proportion to their total number, almost twice as much 
hearing experience before the onset of deafness as the chil- 
dren in the other departments. At the sixth grade level the 
Oral subjects achieved a class average of 6.1, as compared 
with 5.1 for the Acoustic children and 4.3 for the Manual 
group. It thus appears that a combination of high intel- 
ligence and considerable experience in hearing language 
are most conducive to proficiency in reading. However, 
within the limits of intelligence found in the Acoustic and 
Manual sixth grade classes hearing experience appears more 
conducive to high reading grades than does intelligence. 

At all grade levels other than the sixth the Acoustic 
pupils had mean Gates scores 1.3 to 3.3 years higher than 
the Oral or Manual pupils of the corresponding grade. 

The mean score of all the Manual pupils was 4.1, of the 
Oral pupils 4.4 and of the Acoustic pupils 6.5. As a group 
the Manual children achieved 60 per cent, the Oral children 
68 per cent, and the Acoustic children 88 per cent of the 
reading proficiency considered normal for their actual grade 
placement at the time of the test. The Acoustic pupils had a 
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slightly higher achievement ratio in reading than their gen- 
eral achievement ratio as measured by the New Stanford 
test—88 per cent in reading as compared with 85 per cent 
in general achievement. The Manual and Oral pupils had 
lower ratios in reading than in general achievement—60 
per cent for Gates as compared with 74 per cent for Stan- 
ford for the Manual pupils and 68 per cent for Gates as 
compared with 78 per cent for Stanford for the Oral Pupils. 

The continuing superiority of the Acoustic pupils in read- 
ing ability throughout the various grade levels contrasts 
with the results found by Brill (22) in his comparison of the 
reading achievement of partially deaf pupils having 40 to 
79 per cent hearing loss and profoundly deaf pupils whose 
losses in hearing ranged from 80 to 100 per cent. Although 
showing statistically significant superiority in language 
when first tested by Keys and Boulware, Brill’s partially 
deaf group after five years had no advantage whatsoever 
over the severely deaf group. Brill interprets the original 
advantage of the partially deaf as being due to the greater 
attention to speech work in the primary grades. Such work 
being largely individual would, it is true, be given close to 
the child and usually within the hearing range of the par- 
tially deaf, thus constituting auditory experience as well as 
speech instruction. Brill suggests that the lack of superiority 
of the partially deaf pupils after five years “might be be- 
cause the partially deaf group was taught without using 
hearing aids to utilize the sound perception, and in the 
same classes with those who were totally deaf. Thus no 
special advantage was taken of the residual hearing and 
an original asset was not developed.” The present study, 
apparently, demonstrates that, when utilized, partial hear- 
ing does contribute toward significantly greater achieve- 
ment in reading. 

Table XIV presents the data of Gates Survey and Class- 
room Communication test performances. It will be noted 
that the superiority of the Acoustic pupils to the Manual 
and Oral pupils in reading, as measured by the Gates Sur- 
vey, is statistically significant, the ratio being more than 
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twice that necessary to establish a significant difference. The 
Oral children made scores superior to those of the Manual 
pupils, Although the difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant, the chances are 93 in 100 that the Oral pupils do 
excel the Manual. 

For the total group of 253 pupils the median score was 
4.5, the mean score was 5.0 with a standard deviation of 
2.04, and the achievement ratio for the group was 71. 


TABLE XIV 


Data of Gates Survey and Classroom Communication Test 
Performance of the Pupils in the Manual, 
Oral and Acoustic Departments 


Classroom 
Gates Survey Method of 
Class Grade Form I Communication 
Means _ Level Man. Oral Ac. Man. Oral Ac. 

4 3.5 3.1 5.0 38 19 83 

5 3.3 3.5 5.3 53 22 85 

6 4.3 6.1 5.1 66 38 84 

7 4.3 5.6 7.3 65 48 92 

8 5.4 5.3 6.7 72 24 78 

9 5.2 5.9 9.2 71 58 90 
Mdn. 3.9 4.2 6.0 62 26 91 
M. 4.1 4.4 6.5 59 30 85 
8.D. to £6 2.5 16.6 21.1 19.1 
om .125 .153 .280 1.9 2.2 2.1 

Mo- Ma- Ma- Mm- Ma- Ma- 
Mm Mm Mo Mo Mm Mo 

D 3 2.4 2.1 29 26 55 
oD .197 .3805 .319 2.9 2.8 3.04 
D/op 1.52 7.8 6.6 10 9 18 
Chances of 93 100 100 100 100 100 
Sig. Diff. 


2. Classroom Communication Test—A most striking dif- 
ference in ability to understand language through the 
medium of communication used for instructional purposes 
was found among the pupils of the three departments. 

In the Acoustic Department seven pupils made scores 
of 100 and 41 pupils had scores falling on the 90-99 step 
interval. The median score for the group was 91 and the 
mean 85. This mean score would appear to indicate a very 
general and satisfactory understanding of the language in- 
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volved. The combination of hearing with lip reading repre- 
sents a practical method of communication for these chil- 
dren. Ability to comprehend language of this difficulty, ap- 
parently, has been achieved rather generally by these pupils 
prior to fourth grade level. 

In the Manual Department the highest score was 81, made 
by the same congenitally deaf boy of deaf parents who had 
the only reading score in his department above actual grade 
placement. There was one other score of 80, and the great- 
est concentration of scores, 23, was on the 70-79 step interval, 
the median score for the group being 62 and the mean 59. 
This mean score is surprisingly low in view of the extreme 
simplicity of the language involved and of the fact that 
every word in each sentence was either painstakingly repre- 
sented by a sign or was finger-spelled in its correct sequence 
in the sentence. This method of communication would ap- 
pear to be a rather unsatisfactory approach to language 
for most of these children. The class averages indicate a 
gradual increase in ability to understand the combination 
of signs and finger spelling from the very low average of 38 
in grade four to 71 in grade nine. An understanding of 70 
per cent of this simple language as presented in signs and 
finger spelling is not reached by these Manual pupils until 
the eighth grade level. 

In the Oral Department the highest score was 86, and two 
other pupils had scores on the 80-89 step interval. How- 
ever, the greatest concentration of scores was on the 20-29 
step interval, the median score for the group being 26 and 
the mean score 30, indicating a most unsatisfactory ability 
to understand language by means of lip reading. 

The superiority of the Acoustic pupils to the Manual 
and Oral children in the function measured by this test is 
statistically significant. There is likewise a significant dif- 
ference between the Manual and Oral children in favor of 
the Manual group. The superiority of the Acoustic pupils 
is undoubtedly due in a large part to the fact that no satis- 
factory substitute for speech and hearing as avenues of com- 
munication has ever been discovered. However, it seems 
highly probable that contributing to the low lip reading 
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scores of the Oral group are the facts that these pupils are 
quite frequently permitted to sign and finger spell in class 
and that some of their teachers use signs or signs and speech 
at the same time. Likewise affecting the lip reading scores is 
the fact that outside the classroom these children are 
practically never expected to read lips. Also of importance is 
the fact that no systematic use is made of the hearing of 
the Oral pupils. Whatever the cause of the low scores, the 
fact remains that for these Oral pupils lip reading repre- 
sents a very poor method of communication for even very 
simple language. The fourth grade average of 19 would 
indicate that at this level lip reading is of little practical 
value to these particular children. There is a rather general 
increase in the lip reading scores of these children at each 
grade level, but the average of 58 at ninth grade level is 
much too low for satisfactory communication. 

The Oral pupils present a high coefficient of relative 
variability, V being 70 as compared with 28 for the Manual 
group and 22 for the Acoustic group. This high coefficient 
suggests the possibility that part of these Oral pupils are 
incorrectly classified, some probably belonging in the Man- 
ual Department and some in the Acoustic Department. 

For the Oral and Manual pupils the low reading achieve- 
ment ratios and the poor scores on the test which employed 
the method of communication used in the classroom give 
some indication of the difficulties encountered by children 
who have not learned language through hearing. The enor- 
mous importance of utilizing even small remnants of hearing 
is illustrated by the much higher reading achievement ratio 
and classroom communication test scores of the Acoustic 
pupils. The higher academic ratio of the Acoustic pupils is 
undoubtedly due to the higher communication level of 
these children which in turn is most probably due to the 
greater experience with hearing. 

Reading is the only method of communication common to 
the classrooms in all departments, and it can be considered 
a satisfactory method of communication only for the 
Acoustic pupils. 

When the separate departments are considered the Acous- 
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tic pupils understand significantly more through a com- 
bination of hearing and lip reading than the Manual pupils 
through a combination of signs and finger spelling. The 
Manual pupils understand significantly more through signs 
and finger spelling than do the Oral pupils through lip 
reading. 


VI. Asimuity or THE SuBJECTS TO UNDERSTAND LANGUAGE 
THROUGH THE VARIOUS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION USED IN 
A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The second object of this study has been stated to be a 
comparison of the ability of pupils in the Manual, Oral and 
Acoustic Departments to understand language through any 
of the various media of communication used by persons 
having a hearing loss. 


A. Methods of Communication Used with the Hypacousic 


Persons with a loss of hearing may be communicated with 
through language which they read, hear, or lip read, or which 
they understand through a combination of hearing and lip 
reading, through finger spelling and through the language 
of signs of the deaf. 


B. The Tests 


1. Reading—Since all of the pupils had been tested with 
the same measure of reading ability, the Gates Survey Form 
I, for the first part of this study, no additional test of read- 
ing ability was administered. 

2. Speech-Hearing.—To all 253 pupils in the six highest 
grades of the three departments was administered the 
following test of speech-hearing ability composed of ten 
unrelated sentences from 6 to 10 words in length with a 
total of 78 words. 


Test. oF SPEECH-HEARING ABILITY 


. The boys gave Jack a large birthday cake. 

. She put the book where her mother could see it. 
How did you hurt your arm? 

. That fat man looks very happy. 

. We have a garden behind the house. 

. The cat took her three kittens to the barn. 

. Mary ate both of the apples. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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3. 


und 
the 
ten 


all 


WHE 


. You must come back before dark. 


DOWN 


5. 
stand language through finger spelling was administered to 
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8. He said that he was going for a walk. 
9. The five little girls played house all afternoon. 
10. My folks will come after me in the car. 


Lip Reading.—The test of lip reading ability was com- 


posed of ten unrelated sentences from 4 to 9 words in length 
with a total of 67 words. The same test was administered to 
all 253 subjects. 


Test or Lire Reapina ABILITY 


. The two men will ride home together. 
. Who gave you some candy yesterday? 
. The dog drank the milk and went to sleep. 


The sky was blue. 


. I will go tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock. 
. The man had a white rabbit in his hat. 


The stars are bright. 


. You must remember to say thank you. 
. Here is something for you. 
. We will have apple pie for dinner. 


4. Hearing Plus Lip Reading—tThe test of ability to 


erstand through hearing combined with lip reading was 
same for all 253 pupils tested and was composed of 
unrelated sentences from 6 to 8 words in length with a 


total of 72 words. 


Test of Hearinc Pius Lip READING 


. The doctor came to the hospital early today. 

. My father has a new automobile. 

The tree is one hundred years old. 

He gave me a large yellow apple. 

Mother went down town to buy some potatoes. 


. John gave his sister a blue sweater. 
. The ducks swam around in the water. 
. We had a good time at the party. 

. Will you pull the sled up the hill? 


Finger Spelling—The same test of ability to under- 


253 subjects. It was composed of ten unrelated sen- 


tences from 5 to 10 words in length with a total of 72 words. 


Test or Aspitiry To UNDERSTAND FINGER SPELLING 


. You can buy all kinds of cake at the bakery. 
. Coffee is not good for children. 

. Where do the birds go in winter? 

. What a funny old car! 

. Tell me that story again. 

. Those apples are the best we could find. 
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7. Maybe another airplane will fly over tomorrow. 
8. Which is bigger, an elephant or a mouse? 

9. That is the biggest fish I ever saw. 

10. I think I will buy it for father. 


6. Signs Plus Finger Spelling—The ability to understand 
language by means of the language of signs of the deaf 
was composed of ten unrelated sentences from 5 to 9 words 
in length with a total of 72 words. This test was admin- 
istered to all 253 subjects. 


Test or ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND SIGNS Pius FINGER SPELLING 


. The baby fell down in the street. 

. Mother made a fire out of paper boxes. 

. A spider has eight legs. 

. Mary walked all the way home by herself. 

. Small boys like to fly kites. 

. You will find her in the dining room. 

. She looked for butterflies in the garden. 

. Frances found some money in the park last month. 
. The tall boy is eleven years old. 

. May I have a drink of water? 


SOON 


Again, as in the test of ability to understand by the 
method of communication used in the classroom, only very 
simple sentences, and only words which had been taught 
prior to or during the fourth grade level, were used for the 
five tests administered under Object II. Again it was desired 
to test proficiency in understanding familiar language and 
vocabulary. 

The sentences were selected from 1,500 sentences con- 
tributed by teachers of the Acoustic Department as suit- 
able for use in these tests. Although different sentences were 
used in each, the tests were identical in form, presentation 
and scoring with the test of Classroom Communication 
Ability administered under Object I of this study and with 
other tests used at the Illinois School over a period of years 
(52). 

C. Procedure 


Each séntence in each test was read three times. The 
pupils were supplied with printed forms with space for re- 
cording any word or words understood at each of the three 
readings. Graduated credit was assigned for each repetition 
and papers were scored according to the grading rules found 
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in Appendix A. The examiner scored all papers. 

The children from each department separately were as- 
sembled with their teachers in the auditorium. The teachers 
acted as monitors, and one teacher from the Acoustic De- 
partment assisted at all the examinations, acting as general 
monitor and critic of the test situation. 

Pupils were assigned to alternate seats of the front center 
section of the auditorium. Each subject was supplied with 
a pencil, lapboard and printed sheet of paper for recording 
the sentences. 

The instructions were identical with those used for the 
test of classroom communication method. The tests of finger 
spelling and of the language of signs were administered to 
all the subjects by the supervising teacher of the Manual 
Department. The writer administered the tests of Speech- 
Hearing, of Lip Reading, and of Hearing Plus Lip Reading. 
During the tests of Speech-Hearing and of Hearing Plus 
Lip Reading each pupil’s better ear was fitted with a single 
Trimm hearing aid connected with the auditorium public 
address system. Loudspeakers were turned off, and the ex- 
aminer spoke at a distance of three inches from the Trimm 
directional microphone. During the test of Speech-Hearing 
ability a screen was placed between the subjects and the 
examiner but not between the examiner and the micro- 
phone. During the test employing both Hearing and Lip 
Reading the pupils were required to watch the examiner as 
well as listen through the hearing aid. During the Lip 
Reading test no hearing aids were worn and only voice 
which was inaudible to all the subjects was used. 

The attention and cooperation of all the pupils during 
all the tests were unusually good. 


D. Results and Discussion 


1. Reading.—The results of the Gates Survey of reading 
ability as administered to these subjects are discussed under 
Object I of this study. 

2. Speech-Hearing.—In the Manual Department 73 pupils 
made zero scores, but three made scores of 1 and one pupil 
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scored 27 on the test administered through hearing alone. 
The pupil who scored 27 has 50 per cent hearing, was 
originally assigned to the Acoustic Department by the 
school authorities and was in Acoustic classes for two 
years. His transfer to the Manual Department was made at 
the specific request of his parents who believed that oral 
and acoustic training would retard his academic progress. 
His score is chiefly interesting as an illustration of the fact 
that without specific training even such a large amount of 
residual hearing is of no practical value for interpreting 
speech sounds. This boy’s hearing curve would indicate a 
favorable prognosis for acoustic training. He was of average 
intelligence and possessed a sociable extroverted personality. 
The mean and median scores for the group were zero. 

In the Oral Department 80 pupils made scores of zero and 
the highest score was 13. There was one score of 8, two 
scores of 6, two scores of 5, four scores of 2 and six scores 
of 1. The median score for the group was zero and the mean 
was .65. 

In the Acoustic Department seven pupils made scores of 
100 and the greatest concentration of scores, 19, was on 
the 90-99 step interval. The median score was 76 and the 
mean 63. Exerting considerable influence on this mean are 
the fifteen scores on the 0-9 step interval made by the 13 
subjects adventitiously deaf due to meningitis and by two 
congenitally deaf experimental pupils with only 22 per cent 
and 30 per cent hearing. When the scores for the 13 ad- 
ventitiously and totally deafened pupils are removed from 
consideration the mean score for the remaining 67 pupils is 
raised to 74 with a standard deviation of 26.6. 

The low Speech-Hearing scores of the Oral and Manual 
pupils are not unexpected, but the scores for the Acoustic 
Department children should be considered high. With their 
eyes closed half of these Acoustic pupils understood more 
than 75 per cent of the test material. With eyes closed these 
pupils understood more than twice as much of the test ma- 
terial as did the Oral pupils through lip reading on the test 
of classroom method. With their eyes closed the Acoustic 
children achieved a median Speech-Hearing score fourteen 
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points higher than did the Manual children on the test em- 
ploying a combination of signs and finger spelling. It should 
be re-emphasized here that there is strong evidence support- 
ing the contention that the subjects of this study are typical 
insofar as hearing acuity and age at onset of deafness are 
concerned of pupils in residential schools for the deaf in 
this country. There is no evidence that they have more hear- 
ing than the average of residential school pupils or that they 


TABLE XV 


Data of Performances on the Test of Ability to 
Understand Language through Hearing Alone 


Class Speech-Hearing Ability 
Mean Grade Manual Oral Acoustic 
4 0 0 66 
5 0 0 63 
6 0 1 55 
Z 2 1 77 
8 0 0 42 
9 0 1 68 
Mdn. 0 0 76 
Mean 0 1 63 
8.D. 3.1 3.5 35.4 
on .35 .36 3.96 
Mo-Mm Ma-Mm Ma-Mo 
Dp; 1 63 62 
cD .50 3.97 3.97 
2 16 16 
Chances of 98 100 100 
Sig. Diff. 


became deaf later so that speech-hearing patterns would 
have been better established. Any differences between the 
speech-hearing scores of these pupils and other residential 
pupils on this test, apparently, would be due in large part to 
differing hearing experiences of the subjects within their 
respective schools. 

Table XV presents the data of performances of pupils in 
each department on this test of ability to understand 
language through hearing alone. For the total group of 253 
subjects the median score was 0, the mean score 23 and the 
standard deviation 33.5. 

It is particularly interesting to note that grade 8 Acoustic 
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with a mean audiometric score of 33 (Tables VIII) has 
a mean Speech-Hearing score of 42. Grade 9 Oral with a 
mean audiometric score of 32 (Table VIII) has a mean 
hearing score of only 1. This difference can be traced directly 
to the difference in auditory training and experience. A com- 
parison of the scores for the tests of Speech-Hearing, Lip 
Reading and Hearing Plus Lip Reading of all the pupils 
having between 30 and 39 per cent hearing will be made 
later to show the effect on these scores of the three methods 
of instruction. 

As is shown in Table XV the ability of the Acoustic pupils 
to understand language through hearing alone is superior to 
that of the pupils in the Manual and Oral Departments. 
These differences between the Acoustic and Oral pupils, and 
Acoustic and Manual pupils are statistically significant. The 
difference between the Oral and Manual pupils is not signifi- 
cant, although the chances are 98 in 100 that the difference 
is greater than zero and in favor of the Oral pupils. 

3. Lip Reading.—There were no scores of 100 in any de- 
partment on the Lip Reading test. Among the Manual pupils 
the highest rating was the score of 57 made by the same 
subject whose parents requested his transfer to the Manual 
group. The greatest concentration of scores was 57 on the 
0-9 step interval. The median score was 3 and the mean 
score 9, indicating practically no ability to read the lips. 

In the Oral Department there were two scores between 
80 and 89. The greatest number of scores fell on the 10-19 
step interval, the median score being 28 and the mean 33. 
There is a correlation of .87 PE .02 between the scores of 
the Oral pupils on this lip reading test and their scores on 
the lip reading test given to measure classroom communica- 
tion ability. 

In the Acoustic Department three pupils had scores be- 
tween 90 and 99. The greatest concentration of scores was 
at the 70-79 step interval. The median score was 71 and 
the mean 66. Although lip reading by itself cannot be con- 
sidered a completely satisfactory method of communication 
for many of these Acoustic pupils, their median score of 71 
is more than 24 times higher than that of the Manual chil- 
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dren and two and one-half times higher than that of the 
Oral pupils. 

The Acoustic pupils understood more of the test material 
through lip reading than was understood by the Manual 
children through the combination of signs and finger spelling 
on the test of classroom method. 

The superior performance of the Acoustic pupils on the 
lip reading test may be due in part to greater experience 
with lip reading in the classrooms. Also to be considered is 
the point presented by Goldman (47) that the more highly 
developed the understanding of language and abstract 
thinking, the better the lip reading ability. 

Apparently, language is more easily learned when pre- 
sented through hearing than through sight. For this reason 
greater complexity of language can be achieved which in 
turn contributes to increased ability in lip reading. Certainly 
it is evident that the main difference between the Acoustic 
pupils and the rest of these children is their auditory ex- 
perience with language. 

For the total group of 253 subjects the median score was 
29, the mean 36 and the standard deviation 29.4. 

Table XVI presents the data of performances on the test 
of Lip Reading. The differences between the Acoustic sub- 
jects and the Oral and Manual subjects are statistically 
significant and are in favor of the Acoustic pupils. There 
is likewise a significant difference between the Oral and 
Manual pupils in favor of the Oral group. 

There is a definite tendency in each Department for the 
lip reading scores to be low in the lower grades and higher 
in the more advanced grades which again supports Gold- 
man’s theory (47). It seems probable that under the pres- 
ent system of classification, class means in the Manual De- 
partment can be expected to range from about zero in grade 
4 to about 20 or 25 in grade 9. Class means in the lowest 
Oral class, grade 4, can be expected to equal the highest 
class scores of the Manual Department and class means 
would range from about 25 in grade 4 to about 55-60 in 
grade 9. Class means in the lowest Acoustic class can be ex- 
pected to equal the highest class means in the Oral Depart- 
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ment, ranging from about 55-60 in grade 4 to 75 in grade 9. 

4. Hearing Plus Lip Reading.—Very few pupils in the 
Manual Department had higher scores when Hearing and 
Lip Reading were combined than when Lip Reading alone 
was tested. Individual scores, class means and the measures 
of central tendency are practically identical for both tests. 
The median score for the group was 4 and the mean score 
was 10. Fifty-five of the 77 scores were on the 0-9 step 
interval and the highest score was 67 made by the same 
pupil who was transferred from the Acoustic Department. 

In the Oral Department a surprising number of pupils 
made higher scores when using hearing aids to supplement 
lip reading than when lip reading alone was tested. In gen- 
eral the higher scores were made by the pupils with higher 
audiometric scores and are surprising only in view of the 
fact that at the time of these tests practically no attempt 
was being made to utilize the hearing of these Oral pupils 
by means of electrical amplification, although a few pupils 
used individual desk sets for part of each day. Whatever 
training the hearing of the others had received is probably 
the result of close range speech instruction. 

The median score for the Oral group was 33 as compared 
with 28 for lip reading alone. The mean score was 38, like- 
wise an increase of 5 points over the mean for lip reading. 
Three pupils in the Oral group had scores above 90 and 
seven pupils scored between 80 and 89. 

In the Acoustic Department there were 29 scores of 100 
and 34 scores between 90 and 99. Only seven pupils scored 
below 70. The combination of hearing and lip reading was 
the most satisfactory method of communication for the 
Acoustic Department pupils. Their group mean of 92 exceeds 
by 24 points the highest group mean made by another de- 
partment on any of the tests, although it is only 4 points 
higher than their own mean per cent of reading achievement. 
By combining hearing with lip reading the mean score of 
the Acoustic pupils was raised 26 points above the mean 
for lip reading alone and 29 points above the mean for 
hearing alone. The median score for the Acoustic subjects in 
the test combining hearing and lip reading was 96 and the 
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mean score was 92. There is a correlation of .90 PE .01 
between the scores on this test and those on the test of 
classroom method. 

The differences between the Acoustic pupils and the 
Manual and Oral pupils are statistically significant and in 
favor of the Acoustic pupils. The difference between the 
Acoustic and the Manual children is 27 times that necessary 
for a significant difference. There is likewise a significant 
difference between the Oral and Manual subjects in favor 
of the Oral group. 

These differences were the largest found on any of the 
tests used in this study. They are large enough to warrant 
the assumption that the use of a simple test of Speech- 
Hearing Plus Lip Reading would prove extremely valuable 
in making assignments of pupils to the three departments. 

For the total group of 253 subjects the median score in 
the test combining hearing and lip reading was 35, the mean 
47, and the standard deviation 38.7. 

Table XVI presents the data of performances on the tests 
of Lip Reading, and of Speech-Hearing and Lip Reading 
Combined. 

As was shown in Table VII there are in each department 
subjects with 30-39 per cent hearing. Although several 
factors affect the oral communication scores of these pupils 
including the factor of selection of pupils superior in oral 
language for Oral and Acoustic classes, instruction by means 
of a particular method of communication is undoubtedly one 
of the most important. 

Table XVII presents the scores on the three tests of oral 
language for the pupils in each department having 30-39 
per cent hearing. 

For this group the per cent of hearing acuity ranges in 
each department from 30 to 38 with a mean of 34 for the 
Manual and Oral children and of 36 for the Acoustic group. 
The age at onset of deafness ranges from birth to 4 years for 
the Manual children and from birth to 7 years for the Oral 
and Acoustic children. The mean age deafened is 2 years for 
the Acoustic pupils and 1 year for each of the two other 
groups. 
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TABLE XVI 


Data of Performances on the Tests of Lip Reading and 
of Lip Reading Combined with Hearing 


Speech-Hearing Plus 


Class Grade Lip Reading Lip Reading 
Means Man. Oral Ace. Man. Oral Ae. 
4 2 25 51 1 24 93 
5 5 23 59 ‘a 28 92 
6 10 42 67 11 53 91 
7 17 50 14 59 94 
8 14 29 63 11 38 84 
9 2 58 73 2 65 92 
Mdn. 3 28 71 4 33 96 
Mean 9 33 66 10 38 92 
8.D. 11 22.7 19.7 10.8 25.0 18.2 
om 1.238 2.383 2.20 1.23 2.55 2.03 
Mo- Ma- Ma- Mo- Ma- Ma- 
Mm Mm Mo Mm Mm Mo 
D. 23 56 33 28 82 54 
2.63 2.52 3.20 2:3 1.62 $3.26 
D/op 9 22 10 10 51 17 
Chances of 100 #8100 100 100 100 =100 
Sig. Diff. 


These three groups are, therefore, roughly comparable in- 
sofar as present hearing acuity and hearing experience be- 
fore the onset of deafness are concerned. However, their 
oral language scores are in no way similar and reflect the 
type of language training which they have experienced. 

Only the Acoustic pupils have experienced auditory train- 
ing specifically aimed at developing speech-hearing ability 
and their scores on the test of Speech-Hearing are more than 
50 points higher than the practically negligible scores made 
on this test by the other two groups with equal hearing 
acuity. This initial advantage in speech perception undoubt- 
edly accounts for at least a portion of their 32 point ad- 
vantage over the Oral pupils in lip reading and their 63 
point advantage on this test over the Manual pupils. It like- 
wise has a profound influence on the scores on the test of 
Hearing Plus Lip Reading accounting to a large extent for 
the fact that the Acoustic group excels the Oral pupils 45 
points and the Manual pupils 90 points on this test. 

The seven Oral pupils whose names are starred used in- 
dividual desk sets for a part of each day with the training 
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aimed at speech improvement and increased ability to 
understand through hearing and lip reading combined. The 
average score on the test of Hearing Plus Lip Reading made 
by these seven pupils was 67 which was twice as high as the 
TABLE XVII 
Scores on the Tests of Speech-Hearing, Lip Reading, 
and Speech-Hearing Plus Lip Reading of 
All Pupils Having 30-39% Hearing 
Speech- 
Manual Pupils % of Age Speech- Lip Hearing 
Hearing Deafened Hearing Reading Plus Lip 
Acuity Reading 
J.C, 34 B 0 3 1 
OR. 30 1 0 4 0 
M.W. 37 B 0 0 3 
J.L. 30 B 0 11 11 
R.E. 38 4 1 3 10 
J.E. 36 1 0 1 3 
N.V. 32 2 0 24 20 
A.B. 32 B 0 9 9 
R.A. 34 B 0 0 0 
Mean 34 1 0 6 6 
Oral Pupils 
Gor. 38 B 0 19 20 
JS. 34 B 0 18 8 
°A.G, 32 1 0 16 32 
L.C. 36 7 0 48 56 
*W.L. 38 B 6 49 89 
J.P. 32 B 0 20 16 
J.S. 32 B 0 18 31 
R.M. 30 B 0 31 43 
J.O. 37 B 0 32 60 
SH... 32 B 6 36 79 
33 13 53 76 
“Mir. 32 B 1 48 43 
5 Rae 37 1 5 51 65 
36 2 0 80 92 
Mean 34 1 2 37 51 
Acoustic Pupils 
Rep. 37 7 84 58 100 
F.W. 34 1 89 63 100 
E.E. 38 B 45 66 95 
M.G. 30 1 8 42 88 
B.S. 38 1 18 71 89 
N.G. 36 2 40 79 98 
M.R. 38 ? 58 83 97 
L.C. 38 6 94 86 98 
F.C. 36 3 69 69 100 
Mean 36 2 56 69 96 


* Pupils using individual hearing aids. 
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average score of 33 made by the seven Oral pupils with 
equal hearing acuity but no such training. 

It may well arrest our attention that here within one 
school are four groups of children with equal hearing acuity 
but decidedly unequal ability to make use of it due at least 
partially to the differences in opportunity offered these 
children by their home and school environments. It is cer- 
tainly no matter of chance that the ability of these pupils 
to understand language through Hearing Plus Lip Reading 
increases approximately 30 score points with each extension 
in oral training. With no such training the Manual pupils 
score 6 points. With only lip reading experience seven Oral 
pupils score 33 points. When training in lip reading is com- 
bined with limited acoustic training seven other Oral pupils 
score an average of 67 points. With intensive acoustic train- 
ing and lip reading, nine Acoustic pupils achieve an average 
score of 96 points. There could be no stronger argument in 
favor of a combination of intensive auditory and oral train- 
ing for all pupils with usable hearing. 

An outstanding example of the negative influence of en- 
vironment is the case of Manual pupil R.E. who heard 
normally until he was 4 years and 4 months of age. When he 
then lost part of his hearing due to illness his parents per- 
mitted the child’s deaf grandparents who did not talk to 
take care of him. He has, since that time, made no use of 
his speech or hearing, being educated altogether in the 
Manual Departments of this and another school. Here 
plainly is a child whose speech perception ability has been 
lost through disuse in spite of oral language patterns already 
established through hearing and of residual hearing acuity 
which could have been reached easily with amplified sound. 

It seems strongly indicated that not hearing acuity but 
auditory experience is the important element influencing 
oral language ability. Although we are able to exert very 
little control over age at onset of deafness and the extent 
of residual hearing (both of which are elements closely cor- 
related with hearing experience), we are very definitely 
able to provide, if we will, hearing experience through audi- 
tory training. 
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5. Finger Spelling.—On the test of ability to understand 
language through Finger Spelling the only scores of 100 
were made by nine pupils in the Acoustic Department and 
one pupil in the Oral Department. 

In the Manual Department there were 27 scores on the 
90-99 step interval and the five lowest scores were on the 
20-29 step interval. The median score for the Manual group 
was 82 and the mean score was 76. Most of the scores below 
70 were made by the pupils in grades 4 and 5, and these 
were the only classes in this Department with class averages 
below 70. 

In the Oral Department there was one score of 100, 28 
scores between 90 and 99, and 25 scores between 80 and 89. 
One score was on the 0-9 step interval. The median score 
for the Oral pupils was 82 and the mean was 75. Most of 
the scores below 70 were made by the pupils in grades 4 and 
5 and only grade 4 had a class average below 70. At all grade 
levels except the eighth, the class means of the Oral sub- 
jects exceeded the class means of the Manual subjects. 

The Acoustic pupils made 9 scores of 100, 27 scores be- 
tween 90 and 99 and the five lowest scores were between 
0 and 9. The median score for the Acoustic pupils was 86 
which exceeded by four points the median scores in the 
Manual and Oral Departments. The mean score for the 
Acoustic group was 73. 

The differences in ability to understand language through 
Finger Spelling were not significant. The Manual pupils 
excel the Oral and Acoustic pupils and the Oral pupils excel 
the Acoustic pupils. The greatest difference was between the 
Manual and Acoustic pupils, the chances being 79 in 100 
that the Manual excel the Acoustic children. 

In the Acoustic Department the lowest scores were not 
confined to pupils in grades 4 and 5, but were scattered 
throughout the grade levels and were for the most part made 
by pupils who had been in a school for the deaf for less than 
one full school year. When the scores of all pupils who had 
been in a school for the deaf for less than one school year 
were removed from consideration, the scores of the Manual 
and Oral groups remained unchanged. The mean score of 
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the Acoustic pupils was raised to 80 with a standard devia- 
tion of 23. The differences were still not significant, although 
they were in favor of the Acoustic pupils. The chances were 
84 in 100 that the true difference between the Acoustic and 
Manual pupils was greater than zero and 92 in 100 that the 
Acoustic pupils excelled the Oral pupils. It seems probable 
that given equal experience with finger spelling, the Acoustic 
pupils whose language patterns have been learned mainly 
through hearing would exhibit greater ability to understand 
finger-spelled language than would the other pupils. 

The median score for all 253 subjects was 83, and the 
mean score was 74 with a standard deviation of 24.4. For the 
group as a whole and for the separate Manual and Oral 
groups finger spelling was the most satisfactory of the 
methods of communication tested. 

Table XVIII presents the data of performances on the 
test of ability to understand language by means of finger 
spelling. 

6. Signs Plus Finger Spelling —The highest score on the 
test of ability to understand language by means of the 
language of signs of the deaf combined with finger spelling 
was 88, made by an Acoustic Department pupil. There were 
17 scores between 80 and 89, all made by Acoustic and 
Oral pupils. 

In the Manual Department the highest score on this test 
was 79 and there were 16 scores on the 70-79 step interval. 
The median score for the group was 61 and the mean score 
was 59. There was a correlation of .87 PE .02 between these 
scores and scores on the test of classroom communication. 

In the Oral Department there were five scores between 
80 and 89 and 19 between 70 and 79. The median score of 
62 and the mean of 60 were each one point higher than those 
of the Manual group. 

In the Acoustic Department there were 12 scores between 
80 and 89 and 27 on the 70-79 step interval. The median 
score of 69 was seven points higher than the median of the 
Oral pupils and eight points higher than that of the Manual 
pupils. The mean of 62 for the Acoustic pupils was likewise 
higher than the means of the Oral and Manual groups. 
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For the total group of 253 pupils the median score was 
63 and the mean was 60 with a standard deviation of 16.3. 
The language of signs combined with finger spelling appears 
to be a rather unsatisfactory method of communication for 
these children. 

The differences in ability to understand language through 
signs were in favor of the Acoustic pupils but were not sig- 
nificant. There were 85 chances in 100 that the Acoustic 
pupils excelled the Manual pupils in ability to understand 
signs, 77 chances in 100 that the Acoustic pupils excelled 
the Oral pupils and 69 chances that the Oral pupils excelled 
the Manual pupils. 

The standard deviation of the scores of both the Manual 
and Oral groups was 13.4. The scores of the Acoustic pupils 
were more variable and the standard deviation was 21.1. 
Most of the low scores were made by pupils who had been in 
a school for the deaf for less than one school year. When 
the scores of all such pupils were removed from the dis- 
tribution the medians, means and standard deviations of the 
scores of the Manual and Oral pupils remained unchanged. 
The mean for the Acoustic pupils was 68 with a standard 
deviation of 13.7. 

When only the scores of pupils who have been in a school 
for the deaf for more than one year are considered, the 
differences between the Acoustic and Manual groups and 
between the Acoustic and Oral groups are significant and in 
favor of the Acoustic pupils. Given equal experience with 
signs the Acoustic pupils whose language patterns have 
been learned mainly through hearing would exhibit greater 
ability to understand signed language than would the Oral 
and Manual pupils. It is perhaps this superiority of lan- 
guage patterns learned through hearing which has led 
numerous normally hearing educators of the deaf to praise 
so extravagantly the value of signs as a method of com- 
munication. With their own normal language patterns they 
are able to fill in the gaps left in signed language, gaps 
which the Manual deaf child without such normal patterns 
is unable to close. 

Whatever the cause, it is evident that so far as these 
children are concerned, the more severe the deafness and the 
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earlier its onset, the less efficient is the language of signs of 
the deaf as a method of communication. This statement, 
however, does not apply merely to signed language but to all 
methods of communication. There is throughout this study 
a strong indication of correlation between low communica- 
tion level and limited experience with hearing whether due 
to early onset of deafness, severe loss of hearing acuity or 
lack of auditory training. 

Language learned through hearing appears positively cor- 
related with a high language level as measured by any of the 
methods of communication. Such correlations were not com- 
puted, since they were not included in the scope of the pres- 
ent study, but further study will be made of this point. 


TABLE XVIII 


Data of Performance on the Tests of Finger Spelling 
and of Signs Plus Finger Spelling 


Signs Plus Finger 


Class Grade Finger Spelling Spelling 
Means Level Man. Oral Ac. Man. Oral Ae. 
4 49 56 59 48 48 58 
5 64 71 71 53 58 57 
6 87 89 74 65 69 61 
a 83 84 74 57 66 61 
8 90 80 71 69 63 61 
9 91 94 81 70 77 68 
Mdn. 82 82 86 61 62 69 
Mean 76 75 73 59 0 2 
om 2.73 2.2% 3.32 1.53 1.38 23.36 


D 1 3 &. 1 3 2 

oD 3.52 4.19 3.98 2.06 2.81 2.73 
D/eop «al .50 .49 1.07  .73 
Chances of 62 76 69 69 85 77 
Sig. Diff. 


Table XVIII presents the data of performances on the 
tests of ability to understand language by means of finger 
spelling and by means of signs plus finger spelling. 

Table XIX presents the mean scores for each department 
and for the total group on all the tests included in Part Two 
of this study. 


Mm- Mm- Mo- Mo- Ma- Ma- 
Mo Ma Mm Mm Mm Mo 
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When the pupils in this school for the deaf are communi- 
cated with as a group there appear to be only two methods 
of communication which could be used with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Finger spelling with a mean of 74 per 
cent and reading with a mean of 72 per cent of normal 
achievement afford fairly acceptable methods. The other 
media of communication tested cannot be considered accept- 


TABLE XIX 


Mean Scores for Each Department and for the Total Group on the 
Tests of Reading, Speech-Hearing, Lip Reading, Hearing Plus 
Lip Reading, Finger Spelling, and Signs Plus Finger Spelling 


Reading 
% of Speech- Lip Hearing Finger Signs 
Department Normal Hearing Reading Plus Lip Spelling Finger 


Achieve- Reading Spelling 
ment 
Manual 60 0 9 10 76 59 
Oral 68 1 33 38 75 60 
Acoustic 88 63 66 92 73 62 
Total Group 72 23 29 47 74 60 


able for the group as a whole, the scores ranging from 60 
for signs down to 23 for speech-hearing. 

When considered as separate groups, the Manual and Oral 
children still understand finger spelling best and make their 
only mean score above 70 per cent on this test. Reading 
ranks second, but the reading achievement of these Oral and 
Manual pupils drops to about the level of their ability to 
understand signs. The lowest scores of the Manual and 
Oral children were made on the test of Speech-Hearing 
ability. 

The Acoustic children understand best through a com- 
bination of Hearing and Lip Reading. Their average of 92 
on this test and the average of 88 per cent of normal achieve- 
ment in reading indicate very satisfactory and reliable 
methods of communication. Finger spelling with a mean 
score of 73 also is an acceptable, though less satisfactory, 
method of communication. The lowest mean scores for the 
Acoustic pupils were 62 for signs and 63 for Speech-Hearing. 
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Thus Speech-Hearing might be considered the least im- 
portant method of communication for children in a school 
for the deaf. It cannot, however, be so considered. It is the 
lack of auditory experience with language which constitutes 
the basic problem of the deaf underlying all those other 
problems attendant upon deafness—poor understanding and 
use of all forms of language, academic retardation, person- 
ality and social aberrations, economic restrictions and even 
mental retardation as measured by verbal means. The 
earlier the occurrence and the more severe the curtailment 
of auditory experience, the more handicapped and retarded 
the individual in all forms of communication. The extent to 
which communication through hearing can be restored or 
established is the extent to which the basic handicap of 
deafness can be reduced. That there have been developed 
visual substitutes does not obviate the prime importance 
of auditory experience as this study indicates. 

When there is significantly greater academic progress 
for those who become deaf later and for those with greater 
hearing acuity ; 

When there is significantly superior ability in reading for 
those with greater auditory experience with language; 

When there is significantly superior ability to read the 
lips for those with auditory experience; 

When there is significantly superior ability to perceive 
speech through hearing for those with auditory experience; 

When there is significantly superior ability by those with 
auditory experience to understand language through a com- 
bination of hearing and lip reading; 

When there is superior ability on the part of those with 
auditory experience to understand finger spelling after only 
a year’s acquaintance with this method of communication; 

When there is significantly superior ability on the part of 
those with auditory experience to understand the language 
of signs of the deaf after one year’s acquaintance with this 
method of communication; 

When the oral language scores of some pupils with audi- 
tory experience are as much as 90 points higher than those 
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of other pupils with equal hearing acuity but practically no 
hearing experience; 

When all these facts are considered, it appears strongly 
suggested that speech-hearing is not the least but the most 
important method of communication for pupils in a school 
for the deaf, ability in this medium of communication under- 
lying all others and improvement in this method being re- 
flected in improvement in the other methods of communica- 
tion. 


VII. SumMary 


The records of 253 of the 258 pupils comprising the six 
most advanced grades of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
were studied to determine whether these children as a group 
could be considered representative of children in other 
schools for the deaf. 

A ratio of five boys to four girls was found in the group. 
There was an equal division of boys and girls in the Acoustic 
and Oral Departments, but in the Manual Department the 
ratio of boys to girls was more than 2:1. 

In the group being studied there are, apparently, more 
children taught manually and acoustically and less taught 
orally than is customarily the case in residential schools for 
the deaf. 

The mean age for this group was 17 years and the chil- 
dren were retarded by approximately five years at each 
grade level. The Manual pupils were older than the Acoustic 
and Oral pupils, the differences being statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The mean intelligence quotient of 97 on the Chicago Non- 
Verbal Examination compares favorably with studies of 
other deaf children examined with this test. The Manual 
group had a higher mean I.Q. than the Oral pupils, and the 
Oral pupils had a higher mean I.Q. than the Acoustic pupils, 
but the differences were not significant. 

The mean age at onset of deafness was 1.5 years for this 
group with 70.6 per cent of the total deafened by the end 
of the second year and 11.5 per cent with age at onset un- 
known. The Manual pupils became deaf at earlier ages than 
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the Oral pupils and the Oral pupils earlier than the Acoustic 
pupils. Only the difference between the Acoustic and Manual 
pupils was statistically significant. 

The mean per cent of residual hearing for this group was 
26 with 62.8 per cent of the group having between 0 and 30 
per cent hearing. The Acoustic pupils had more hearing than 
the Oral or Manual pupils, the differences being significant. 
The Oral pupils had more residual hearing than the Manual 
pupils, but the difference was not significant. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the subjects had attended schools 
for hearing children and 28.8 per cent of these had attended 
five years or more, the mean attendance being 1.5 years for 
the total group of 253. The Acoustic pupils attended the 
public schools for more years than the Oral or Manual 
pupils, the differences being significant. The Oral pupils at- 
tended the public schools longer than the Manual pupils, but 
the difference was not significant. 

The Manual and Oral pupils attended schools for the deaf 
for more years than the Acoustic pupils, the differences being 
significant. The Manual pupils had been in schools for the 
deaf longer than the Oral pupils, but the difference was 
not significant. At all grade levels the Manual pupils aver- 
aged approximately two more years in school than did the 
Oral and Acoustic children. 

The New Stanford Achievement test scores show that in 
addition to being approximately five years overage for their 
grade placement these pupils had not achieved all that their 
actual grade placement would indicate. The mean Stanford 
grade placement for the Manual and Oral pupils was 5.1, 
for the Acoustic pupils 6.3 and for the total group 5.5. The 
ratio of actual achievement to the achievement standardized 
as normal for each group at the time of the test was 74 per 
cent for the Manual, 78 per cent for the Oral, 85 per cent 
for the Acoustic pupils and 79 per cent for the total group. 
There was a significant difference between the Acoustic and 
Oral pupils and between the Acoustic and Manual pupils. 
The difference between the Oral and Manual pupils was not 
significant although in favor of the Oral children. 
Comparisons were presented indicating that the group be- 
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ing studied may be considered typical of pupils in other 
residential schools for the deaf in this country insofar as 
age, intelligence as measured by the Chicago Non-Verbal 
Examination, age at onset of deafness, extent of residual 
hearing and number of years in schools for the deaf and for 
the hearing are concerned. No direct comparisons were found 
for academic achievement as measured by the New Stanford 
test, but the scores of the subjects of this study on this test 
should probably not be considered atypical for pupils in a 
residential school for the deaf. 

In determining the relative ability of the subjects to under- 
stand language through the methods of communication used 
in their classrooms it was considered that reading was a 
method common to all the classes and the same measure of 
reading ability, the Gates Survey Form I, was administered 
to all three groups. Only 27 pupils achieved Gates scores 
equal to or in advance of their actual grade placement. 

The Acoustic classes were superior in reading achieve- 
ment at all grade levels except the sixth. There was some 
indication that hearing experience exerts more influence than 
intelligence on reading achievement. The mean reading 
grade level for the Manual pupils was 4.1, for the Oral pupils 
4.4, for the Acoustic pupils 6.5, and for the total group 5.0. 
These means represented achievement ratios of 60 per cent 
for the Manual, 68 per cent for the Oral, 88 per cent for the 
Acoustic pupils, and 71 per cent for the total group. 

To measure ability to understand the other method of com- 
munication used in the classroom the same ten sentence 
intelligibility test was administered to the Manual pupils 
in signs plus finger spelling, to the Oral pupils through lip- 
reading and to the Acoustic pupils through a combination 
of hearing and lip-reading. The mean score for the Manual 
pupils was 59, for the Oral pupils 30 and for the Acoustic 
pupils 85. The differences between the Acoustic pupils and 
the Oral and Manual pupils on this test of ability to under- 
stand the method of communication used in the classroom 
are significant and in favor of the Acoustic group. The 
difference between the Manual and Oral pupils is significant 
and in favor of the Manual subjects. 
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To determine the relative ability of pupils in the three 
departments to understand language through the various 
methods of communication used in a school for the deaf the 
entire group of 253 subjects was given a reading test 
and also intelligibility tests of speech-hearing, lip-reading, 
speech-hearing plus lip-reading, finger spelling, and signs 
plus finger spelling. 

On the test of speech-hearing ability the mean for the 
Manual pupils was 0, for the Oral pupils .65, for the Acous- 
tic pupils 63, and for the total group 23. The differences be- 
tween the Acoustic subjects and the Oral and Manual pupils 
were in favor of the Acoustic group and were significant. 
The Acoustic pupils understood more through hearing alone 
than the Manual pupils by means of signs plus finger spell- 
ing on the test of classroom method and twice as much as 
the Oral pupils through lip-reading. 

On the lip-reading test the mean scores were 3, 33, 71 
and 36 for the Manual, Oral, Acoustic and total groups re- 
spectively. There were significant differences between the 
Acoustic and the Oral and Manual groups in favor of the 
Acoustic group and between the Oral and Manual pupils 
in favor of the Oral group. There was a tendency in each 
department for the lip-reading scores to increase with grade 
level. A coefficient of .87 PE .02 was found between the 
scores of the Oral pupils on this lip-reading test and the lip- 
reading test given to measure classroom communication 
ability. The Acoustic pupils understood more through lip- 
reading than the Manual children through signs and finger 
spelling on the test of classroom methods. 

On the test of speech-hearing plus lip-reading the mean 
scores were Manual 10, Oral 38, Acoustic 92 and total group 
47. The differences between the Acoustic and the Oral and 
Manual groups were significant and in favor of the Acoustic 
pupils. There was likewise a significant difference between 
the Oral and Manual pupils in favor of the Oral group. A 
correlation of .90 PE .01 was found between the scores of 
the Acoustic pupils on this test and the test of classroom 
method. 

On the test of finger spelling the mean scores were 76, 75, 
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73 and 74 for the Manual, Oral, Acoustic and total groups 
respectively. The differences were in favor of the Manual 
pupils but were not significant. Removing from the distribu- 
tion the scores of all pupils in a school for the deaf for less 
than one year raised the Acoustic group mean to 80, but the 
differences in favor of the Acoustic pupils still were not 
significant. 

On the test of signs plus finger spelling the mean scores 
were 59, 60, 62 and 60 for the Manual, Oral, Acoustic and 
total groups. The differences were in favor of the Acoustic 
pupils but were not significant. When only the scores of 
pupils who had been in a school for the deaf more than one 
year were considered the mean of the Acoustic group was 68, 
and the differences were significant and in favor of the 
Acoustic pupils. 

Evidence was presented that groups of pupils with the 
same extent of hearing acuity and experience with hearing 
before the onset of deafness nevertheless differed greatly in 
their oral language scores, due presumably to the type of 
training they were receiving within the school. 


VIII. Conciusions 


This study has been concerned with an evaluation of the 
ability of pupils in a residential school for the deaf to under- 
stand various methods of communication. Our findings war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

1. Speech-hearing ability is the most important and basic 
method of communication for pupils in a school for the deaf. 
Experience and proficiency in hearing speech are associated 
with significantly greater achievement in all forms of com- 
munication. Progressively greater deficiency in speech-hear- 
ing ability and experience are associated with increasing 
retardation of academic and communication levels. 

2. Auditory experience rather than age at onset of deaf- 
ness or hearing acuity is the important factor influencing 
oral language ability. 

3. A higher level of communication ability is possible in 
less time when the initial approach to language is at least 
partly auditory rather than entirely visual. 
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4, The general academic achievement of pupils having 
auditory experience with language is significantly superior 
to the academic achievement of pupils whose language ex- 
periences are mainly or entirely visual. 

5. Only the Acoustic group has a classroom method of 
communication which can be called satisfactory. Reading 
and the combination of hearing and lip-reading both pro- 
vide much more satisfactory methods of communication for 
the Acoustic pupils than was provided the Manual or Oral 
pupils by any method tested. 

6. This study indicates that partial hearing when utilized 
does contribute toward significantly greater achievement in 
reading. Pupils who have had experience in hearing-speech 
make reading scores significantly superior to the reading 
scores of pupils who have had little or no speech-hearing 
experience. The more restricted the speech-hearing experi- 
ence whether by reason of early onset of deafness, severe 
loss of acuity or lack of auditory training, the greater the 
retardation in reading. 

7. Although intelligence and language patterns learned 
through hearing both contribute to proficiency in reading, 
it appears that within the limits of intelligence found at 
the sixth grade level of this group speech-hearing experience 
contributes more than does intelligence. 

8. Inasmuch as the subjects of this study were found to be 
typical of other residential school pupils in the matters of 
extent of residual hearing and age at onset of deafness, any 
differences between the speech-hearing scores of these pupils 
and other residential school pupils on this test would, ap- 
parently, be due in large part to differing hearing experiences 
of the subjects within their respective schools. 

9. Speech-hearing by itself is a more satisfactory method 
of communication for the Acoustic pupils than is the com- 
bination of signs and finger spelling for the Manual pupils, 
and it is twice as efficient a medium of communication as 
lip-reading is for the Oral pupils. 

10. Pupils with significantly more extensive hearing 
experience have significantly superior auditory speech-per- 
ception scores. There is evidence that ability to understand 
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speech through hearing decreases or is lost when the oppor- 
tunity to hear speech is sufficiently curtailed. 

11. Even large amounts of residual hearing may be of no 
practical value for interpreting speech sounds if meaningful 
experience in hearing such sounds has been restricted or 
denied. 

12. Lip-reading is a more satisfactory method of com- 
munication for the Acoustic pupils than is the combination 
of signs and finger spelling for the Manual pupils. Lip-read- 
ing is two and a half times as efficient a method of com- 
munication for the Acoustic pupils as for the Oral group. 

13. There is a tendency for lip-reading ability to increase 
with grade level no matter what method of communication 
is used in the classroom. 

14. Pupils with more extensive speech-hearing experience 
have significantly higher scores in lip-reading. 

15. Pupils with extensive speech-hearing experience under- 
stand significantly more through hearing plus lip-reading 
than do deaf pupils without this experience. 

16. The differences on the test of speech-hearing plus 
lip-reading are sufficient to warrant the assumption that the 
use of this simple test would prove extremely valuable in 
making assignments of pupils to the three departments. 

17. The method of instruction employed in the classroom 
has a definite effect on the oral language scores of subjects 
with equal hearing acuity and age at onset of deafness, there 
being an increase of approximately 30 score points on the 
test of speech-hearing plus lip-reading with each extension 
in oral and auditory training. 

18. Although finger spelling as judged by the test scores 
can be considered only fairly accurate as a method of com- 
munication, it is, for this group as a whole and for the sepa- 
rate Manual and Oral groups, the most satisfactory of any 
of the methods of communication tested. 

19. Although the actual differences in ability to under- 
stand finger spelling are not significant there are strong in- 
dications that given equal experience with finger spelling 
the pupils whose language patterns have been learned at 
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least partly through hearing would exhibit greater ability 
to understand finger-spelled language than would the pupils 
who have learned language visually. 

20. The language of signs combined with finger spelling, 
as judged by the test scores, appears to be a rather unsatis- 
factory method of communication for this group of subjects. 
Furthermore, it appears that the more severe the deafness 
and the earlier its onset, the less efficient is the language of 
signs of the deaf as a method of communication. 

21. Although actual differences in ability to understand 
the language of signs combined with finger spelling are in 
favor of the Acoustic and Oral pupils, these differences are 
not significant. However, after one year’s experience with the 
language of signs and finger spelling pupils with language 
patterns learned at least partly through hearing exhibit sig- 
nificantly superior ability to understand this method of 
communication than do deaf pupils with little or no auditory 
experience. 

22. Inasmuch as the ability of the Manual pupils to un- 
derstand finger-spelled language is so superior to their 
ability to understand language through a combination of 
signs and finger spelling, it would seem advisable to replace 
the combination of signs and finger spelling with finger 
spelling alone as the classroom method of communication 
for this group with the expectation that improved academic 
achievement would be the result of improved ability to un- 
derstand in the classroom. 

23. Inasmuch as the ability of the Oral pupils to under- 
stand language through lip-reading is so inferior to the lip- 
reading ability of deaf children with hearing experience, it 
would seem advisable to provide extensive and intensive 
auditory training for all Oral pupils with any degree of 
usable hearing acuity. 

24. Inasmuch as the ability of the Oral pupils to under- 
stand language through lip-reading is so inferior to their 
ability to understand finger-spelled language, it might be 
advisable in the interests of increased academic achievement 
to replace lip-reading with finger spelling as the classroom 
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method of communication for all those Oral pupils without 
usable hearing acuity, a history of hearing experience, or 
high lip-reading scores. 

25. Inasmuch as the academic achievement and communi- 
cation level of the Acoustic pupils whose language patterns 
have been learned at least partially through hearing are sig- 
nificantly superior to those of deaf children with predomi- 
nantly visual language patterns but very inferior to those 
of children with normal hearing experience, it would seem 
advisable to make increased speech-hearing facility one of 
the prime objectives for Acoustic pupils. 

26. The reliability coefficients of .87, .87 and .90 for one 
form of the test correlated with three other forms indicate 
the tests should be considered a reasonably satisfactory 
measure of communication ability for this group. 

It is strongly suggested that, although we are able to 
exert very little control over age at onset of deafness or the 
extent of residual hearing, we are able, if we will, to provide 
hearing experience through auditory training and by so 
doing to increase significantly the academic, reading and 
communication abilities of many of our pupils. 


APPENDIX 


GraDING RULES 


The grading rules for all ten sentence communication tests were 
as follows: 

1. A sentence completely correct the first time read received a 
credit of 10 points. 

2. A sentence completely wrong the first time read but correct 
the second time received a credit of 5 points. 

3. A sentence with no word correct the first two times read but 
completely correct the third time received 2 points credit. 

4. Whenever part of a sentence was correct the first time read, 
a proportionate part of the 10 points credit was allowed. For example, 
two words of a five word sentence correct on the first reading 
received 2/5 of 10 or 4 points credit. 

5. When words were first correctly recorded on the second or 
third reading, they were given proportionate parts of the 5 points, 
and 2 points credit assigned to the second and third readings. 

6. Misspelled words were given full credit, when it was clear that 
the pupil intended to write the correct word. For instance, rabit, 
or rabbitt for rabbit received full credit. 

7. Whenever the tense of a verb was changed, it was scored as in- 
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correct. For instance, when the word like was written as liked or 
likes no credit was given. 

8. Whenever the plural form for a singular word was written, no 
credit was given. For instance, if the word girl were written girls, it 
was counted as incorrect. 

9. Similarly, when the singular form for a plural word was written, 
no credit was given. 

10. When all the words of a sentence were not written in the 
correct order, only those words which were in order received credit. 
For instance, when the sentence was: “John ate almost all of his 
apple,” and the pupil wrote: “John almost ate all his of apple,” the 
italicized words are out of order and did not receive credit. The 
other words are in order and received credit. 

11. When extra words were added to the sentence, the total in- 
sertion was counted as one incorrect word. For example, when the 
sentence was: “The doctor came here yesterday,” and the pupil 
wrote: “The doctor and his nurse came here yesterday,” the sentence 
was scored as if it contained one incorrect word. 

12. When a substitution was made which did not in any way 
change the meaning of the sentence, it was scored as correct. For 
instance, full credit was given if the sentence: “The baby fell down 
in the street,” were written: “The baby fell down in the road.” 
Credit for such substitutions was rare. 
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of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 
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the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 
vided you have a complete set of the Annals. 
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